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ABSTRACT ^ * ; . 

. This annotated bibliography includes 1^7 selected 
research aJtticles and reports on teacher-pupil interactioncr which have 
-appeared in the '^literature from 1968 to 1972, The entries are 
numbered and are arranged alphabetica^lly by author in *tjie body of • the 
bibliography. Code letters identify descriptor categories by which ^ 
each item is classified. A listing of items by descriptor category 
fpliows the annotations, (Author) ^ ' 
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INTRODUCTIOH. * 

This bibliography includes selected research articles and reports 
on teacher-pupil interaction which have apperared in the literatxire 
from 1968 tjo 1972 • The entries «a?e numbered, and firr^^lurraiiged' alpha- 
betically by author ii^ the body of the bibliography. Code letters ' 
identify the descriptor categories by which each ^tem is classified: 
those written entirely in capitals refer to grade levels while 
th^s^written in tapper and lower case refer to topic areafe, A list- 
ing of items by descriptor category follows the annot^^ons. 
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Code ' ' Descripto3 | * ' * ^ 

PSL , pre-sShool l^vel . - 

yEPL primary* or elementary leve^l 

JHL 0 Jun:^or*highpOr high school level 

. CUL*^ college or^imiver si ty level ; 

Ats attitudes toward students, influences upon 

Be~ beliavioral aspects, relationship of teacher 

Taehavior to— / 

Bep . background, cLualifications, experience 

Bee classroom climate 

Bed discijSldne ' ^ 
Bei ' interaction between student and teacher 

Bep personality characteristics of teacher 

V Ber rating of teacher behavior' by students 

Bes strajjegy, style, method or technique of 
p , instruction 

Bev verbal and non-verbal communication 

Com • comparing student and teacher attitudes ^ 

Dis culturally disadvantaged cjxildren, minority 

groups, racial/issues ^ 

^ ^ Exd exceptional children, disturbed children 

' Gif gifted children 

Pyg ^ ' pygmalion'^or ^xpectancy effect, s^lf-fulfj.lling 

prophecy ^ 

Spe . 1 special programs (e^g*, pead Start, AAAS), 

^ study ins^iitutes, in-j3ervice training ' 

Stu, Student aohievfement \ 

, Tem^ te^ts and measixrement, methods of behavior * ^ 

analysis 
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I. Andersen, J. G» Teachers of Minority Groupsi The Origins of 
Theif Attitudes ahd Instructional Pr^t ices . Las Crucesi 
Mexico State University, l%9. ED 026 192 ^ 



Purpose > To determine the origins of mathematics o teachers • atti- 
tudes toward Mexicarv-Americ^ children, and their instructional 
practices with these children* • ' 

Prdcedure. The population was drawn from three distinct eco- 
logical areas in El F^o, Texas, where'many qf the public school 
students are first generation Mexican- Americans* A. sample of 72 
mathematics pubJt'ic school teachers from the three districts re- 
ceived questionnaires developed to' elicit information^ regarding! 
personal bac|ccround, professional training and experience, teaching 
methods, attitudes toM^ard studmts and iheir parents, and toward " 
special Mexi^urv-Amer|(can programs* ' 

Result^i The 42 items on the questionnaire were factor analyzed. 
Findiijgs indicate that origins' of teacher attitudes toward dis- 
advantaged minority students may be related to type of professional 
training received* Teaching methods employed, attitudes toward 
special compensatory programs, Evaluation bf student ability and 
effort, and the type of student the teacher ^njoys teaching all 
seem tp be related to the teacher's level of proressional training 
and career aspirations* ^ ' 

Comment . Copy of questionnaire accompanies article* One must 
draw inferences ai^bout upbringing and its effect on attitudes based 
on this measurement. 
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2# /J^nderson, J^G. et al« Mexican-Ameriean Students in a Metro* 
poii tan* Context: Factors Affecting^ the Social-Emo-> 
tional Climate of the Classroom ^ University Parkt 
New Mexico State University, 1969. - tD 030 521 



The study undertaken to systefnatically explore some of the / 
social m€lchanisms within classropms that mediate educational 
effects of schools for Mexican- Americans in a metropolitan con- 
text. Seventy-two teachers. from 9 sehools in 3 distinct eco- 
logical areas in El Pasoy Texasi were asked to complete a 
questionnaire and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory in 
order to learn about ^^their academic backgrounds, expedience, i 
instruct ionaKpract ices, and attitudes toward speicial programs 
for Mexicah-Amer i can students » Th^ instructional process was 
analyzed by<^observing and recording .classroom behavior.' All 
tH& classrooms studied were found to be highly teacher-dominated 
with little student-initiated discussion. Hoover, differences 
in teachers* attitudes and cla^ssroom approaches, werd apparent in 
all grade levels and in all 3 areas. These included affective ^ 
relations with students, directness in the classroom, and amount 
of empathy for Spanish-speaking students. The findings indicated 
that the 2 factors which profoundly affected teacher-student re- 
lationships in classrooms were the professional training of the 
teacher and' the peculiar characteristics of the sj^hool^s s'tadertt 
body. ^ Tables and figures atfc included. , (ERIC abstract) 
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^ 3. Anttonen^ R» G.f and Deigham, W. An Exploration Into Jeacher 
and- Student Arithmetic Attitudes at Grades 3 « 5. and 6« 
Paper read at American Educational Research Association 
Anndal Meeting, 1971 • ED 047 983 ^ ^ ^ 



Pur pose > To compare students* attitudes towaf:4^ arithmetic with 
their teachers' attitudes toward arithmetic. 

Procedure . Subjects were 1022 students and 39 teachers of grades ^ 
3, 5f and 6 from one school district in Cleveland, Ohio* The dis- 
trict is middle-class with an average family income of $^2,000 per 
year. The students and 25 bf the teachers were given a 28 item 
arithmetic attitude scale developed by Dr^i Cyril J« Hoyt (Anitonen, • 
1967), A 3x3x2 crossed analysis of variance Was used. The in- 
dependent variables were: teacher attitude (high, lowy middle); 
grade level (3, 5, and 6); and sex of student. The dependent vari- ' 
able was the mean classroom attitude scor^ calculated separately 
for each sex. , 



Results ^ - Any interaction involving teachers* opinions failed to 
reach statisticgtl significance. There was a significant difference 
at the .01 level between^he three grade levels with a decrease in 
affirmative attitudes towar^ arithmetic at higher grade levels* 
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A. .Apt, M»H» A Measurement of College Instructor Behavior « 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh University, 1%6. ED 016 ^7 

. * • ' - -'is-.. 



This study tests the hypothesis that college* instructor behavior 
can be identified and measuredf by the use of a graphic rating scale 
when the rater responds to common bipolar adject ives« The- behaviors 
will yield, when subjected to factor analysis, clusters of trkits 
which would ident^ify subgroups of. college instructors* Student^, 
ratings of college instructor behavior were obtained through the ^ 
use of a sdale composed of 12 bipolar adjectives from the Osgood 
Semantic Differential, 13 single adjectives from other research 
studi^s4nd an overall global rating of instruct ion« The sc&le 
was ^jdfti.nistered to undergraduate liberal^ arts classes of the 

- same instructors on two occasions separated by a time interval of 

, 15 w^ks« The total sample of 7,060 students ratpd 104 instructor's 
in hufnanities, natural sciences and social sciences at the University 

. ' of Pittsburch. It was co/hcluded that students distributed iheir 
Judgments of instructors in a markedly reliable manner, but the 
variance obsei^ed did not significantly discriminate between in-^ 

\ vStructors according to academic division nor did* it relate to any 
appreciable degree to global estimates of ^effect ivenessr* The dis^ 
criminations expected wfr^ not within the competence of ^Ke Osgood 
Scale or- of the single^adjectives listed* ' (ERIC abstract) 
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5. Aspy, D.N. The Effect of teachers* Inferred Self Concept 

Upon Stud ent Achievement . GainesvilloJ Florida Univer- 
sity, 1969. ED 031 300 » " « 



A study was cotidqcted to determine if students with teachers of 
high self-concepts achieved greater gains than students with 
teachers of low self-concepts. Six third-grade teachers were 
observed one hour |n September and another hour in March during 
a reading lesson, by th^*ee, raters who completed a checklist 
desighed to assess self-concept. Twenty students from each class 
were selected by IQ and sex'. Five subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test were administered as pretests and posttests. A 
positive relatiorv^ip betv^een teacher self-concept and student 
achievement gains wa$ observed on subtests of paragraph meaning,- 
language, word meaning, and word study skills, and was Itatist- 
icaMy significant at or aboVe the .05 level. Qn the spell ing- 
sgb^^st, teacher self-concept was related negatively to the test 
score gains* bui the relationship was not statisticaHf<s*gnif ioant 
at or above the .05 level. - On the spelling subtest, UeacHbr self- 
concept was related negatively to the test score gains, but^the 
relationship was not statistically significant at the ,05 level. ^ 
Further studies should be conducted. References and behavior 
rating scales are included, (ERIC abstract) 
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6. Baiier^ A.L, i^n Exploratory investigation of Verbal and 
£ ^n-Verbal° Behaviors of BSCS Teachers and Non-BSCS ' 
Teachers . Columbus: Ohio State University, 1968. 
ED 027 197 , ' . 
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Developed was a category system for systematic observation of t'he „^ 
verbal and non-verbal behavior of high School' jDiolc^y teachers in 
both classroom arid laboratory si-tuatibns. thia system was used to 
study the similarities and differences existing between thevBio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) and non-BSGS teachers. 
Individual t^eachers differed' significantly with respect to lab- 
oratory management, bontrol, release, scientific process, facil-\ 
itating communication, and negative affectivity, but no significant 
differences were found between the two groups* Scientific process 
^ for the two groups a^pproaches significance at the ,05 level; it was._ 
evide/ii from inspectTpn that BSCS teachers 'werf\higher in scientific 
process behaviors than ndn-BSCS teachers. Findings indicated that 
non-verbal behaviors influenced^ the learning situation in some 65 . 
per cent of all teacher behaviors studied, A Biological Sciences ' 
Curriculum Study. (ERIC abstract) ' . 
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?• Balzart A« L# Nonverbal anc^ verbal behaviors of biology teachers* 
American Bioloyv Teacher > 1969, 31(4), 2^26-229.* 



/ 



Purpose * To obtain and aihalyze a sample of biology teacher ^be- 
havior that was as complete, accurate, and objective as. possible* 

ocedure. - Video tape recordings were made of four BiologiC2|t 
iences Cur^riculum Study (BSCSj teachers and. four non-BSCS ^achers 
^t five different ^tiroes* This enabled the accurate analysis, and 
objective measure (no experimental variables were J nt reduced} of 
teacher behavior* 

'Results * There were no significant di^fferentes found between the 
two groups of .teachers on any behavior observed* However, the per- 
centages of the occurrejri^^f certain behaviors is interesting* 
For example, management comprised 44*2^ of total be- 
haviors* Behayiors bf 7^ij^^;MMting constituted only •SIJ^ of all 
behaviors* Affect ivity liH^j^viors comprised only 1*3^ of #11 be- 
haviors, indicating that high school biology teachers ^eldc^ r^^^ 
sort to the encouragement or discouragement t>f student contributions* 
Pn the basis of ^tii;(i^.consi«wd, content dev«^|bpment consumed almost 
ha^lf 6r the,/total b^f^viors* One of the moj^t interesting "findings 
was that nonverbal behaviors were the most prominent form of ex- 
pression* This casts doubt on the assumption that verbal analysis 
is an adequate sample of teacher behavior* ; A teacher ^s. awareness 
pf the impact of his^ ndnverbal behaviors oh his atudents should 
^rye to make him more sensitive to his nonverbal influence* It 
is 'also apparent that more study of nonverbal behaviors' ii needed* 
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" • • Reading' 

Bartolome, P. TeacFiers*" objectives apici questions in primary 

reading. Reading Teacher . 1%;9, 23, 27-33. ^ . . / 

' ' t 

/ • • • 

Purpose > This study attempted to answer the following questions! 
a) What types of questions do teachers ask in primary reading 
classes? b) What types of objectives do^.teachers seek to achieve? 
c) Do the ca^tegories of objectives teadhers seek to achieve differ 
with the categories of questions they a^k? 

Procedure, Six observations of eighteen teachers~six from each 
of the first, second, anc^ third grades~were made in Regina, Canada 
classrooms* Four fourth-year education students were trained as 
observers. Data wv« classified according to a descriptive rating 
scale with seven categories of questions) l) Memory (location and 
recall of material);. 2) Translation; 3) Interpretation; 4) Appli- 
cation (involves the solution of life problems and requires identifi- 
cation of t^e issues and appropriate generalizations); 5) Analysis 
(requires pupils to look at the components and their relationship to 
the whole in order to make conjectures)^ 6) Synthesis; and 7) Evalu- 
ation (calls for the oupiil to make ethical and value jgdgmenis based 
on personal standards) • ^ 

Difficulty wa^ encountered in obtaining teacher statements of ob- 
jectives since they were often expressed in vague and general terms. 
The most fVequently stated objectives involved analysis (54.43 per 
cent), fcrfrlowed by application (22.17 per cent). 

Comparison of teachers* questions and objectives reveals that while 
objectives frequently stated involved analysis and application, 
questions most frequently asked required memory. It was noted that 
higher- level comprehension questions tended to"^ occur more often 
when using individualized reading than when using the ba^ali reader. 

Results. Memory questions constituted 47.54 per cant of questions 
recorded. Analysis questions were the next most frequently asked 
and constituted 25.94 per cent. .Application (2;29^ per cent) and 
Evaluation (2.55 per cent) questions were rarely used. 

.Simroent. The aqthpr ^gues that the^ infrequent use of application 
and evaluation quest ipns together with the preponderance of memory 
questions^ leads to the development of ••higher illiteratfes"* who 
tean only absorb and repeat the ideas found in books but who cannot a ' 

apply them to their own situation. 

•<» 
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In view of Piagat^s developmental theory^ are the expectations of 
the author abovQ the ability of primary grade children? this a 

fap which teachers of tiiese grades sensed causing them* to ref rain 
roffi placing an emphasis on higher-leyel questions? Are the stated 
objectives of the teachers affected by the researcher *s actual 
qpjery? As the auther noted, teacher sV statements of objectives 
were often vague and generalized* Verbalized object ives, then, 
may have been formulated mpressly for the researcher^s benefit. 

■ • ■ 
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9* Baty, R. M, The Effect of Cross-Cu^ural Inservice Trainimjf - 
^ . on Selected Attitudes of Eilementarv School Teacher 

Volunteerst A Field Experiment s Californias Stanford 
International Development Education Center » 1970» 
ED 046 902 \ 
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Purpose * To determine the effect of exposure tolcultural-social- ^ 
economic diversity on selected attitudes of elementary school 
teachers by investigating the effects on teacher to lerHtnce and 
optimism or (l) the usual clfitssroom situation andH2) arimn^rvice 
training program, ^ \ | 

Procedure . The trainiiig program. was designed to increase tlU 
teachers' understanding of the children's culturall c^kground' a^ 
to help teachers increase the children's self«-esteen^»^ It consisted 
of ten 3»hour sessions* The number of subjects is not given, al«- 
though it may be inferred from a footnote that at lekst 50 teachers 
participated in^ the 4nservice program. A community With a Mexiqan-- ' 
American ^i nor ity population was chosen as the site ftot: the exf^eri- 
ment» * 1 ^ 

••Teaching the Disadvantaged! An Opinion Survey** by DK Harold A« 
Jonsson, was the instrument used. It contains 81 itejns wriich probe 
two attitudinal orientations; optimistic orientation toward achieve- 
ment potential, and tolerance for self«"assertivonesa by educationally 
disfidvantaged* The research was conducted using a pretest«-posttest 
control group design with replication. . 

Results . The training program had dL significant effect on teacher 
tolerance* Teachers in the training program became more liberal in 
orientatiori; those in the control group became more conservative* 
The training program also increased teacher optimism* 

Comment s This seemed none too well organized an experiment with 
sybjects constantly dropping out or enrolling in different courses* 
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10. Baumannf and I^Ussei, E^J, Study of Chanj^a in Attitudeu . 
of Partjicipants in Suwraer Workshops fbr Taachars of 
Culturally Disadvantaged Y6uth » ^ 

" ., ■ ' " - ' '"■ <■•• ' ■■' ■ 

:.. . X . - . 

A need exists for inservice programs for teachers of the dis- 
advantaged ¥rhich will develop in these teachers Attitudes conducive 
to improving thdir relatr^ships with innerrcity children. To 
fulfill this object ivey. a tliree-week sumner institute wais planned 
for 40 teachers and 10 admin jistrators in 1966 (groMp one) and 40* 
teachers in 196(7 (group two) with courses in the social psyphology 
of the^disadvahtaged: ^ommunic^tipnt linguisticSf and group processes; 
and the nature /of value and attitude change. . The MinnesotfL' Teacher 
Attitude Inventory^was administered as a pretest durino the initial 
meeting of each group, as a post test on completion of the progran^y 
and as a resiliency test- six months after completion* of the program. 
Results shdWje^ that while post iristi'tute^ scores are encouraging when 
compared to We institute scorest there was a regression in both 
groups to praifistituie levels after six itionths. I would^ppear ' 
that this rearess ion, occurred because^f a fesistance tg^^ang^ in 
the instituitldhal structure of schools, fund that a need exists for " 
organizational^ change to implement institute Inspired innovation. ^ 
(ERIC absllafct) - 
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llmj Bemis, K., and Luft^ M« Re lat i onsh i ps Between Teajeher Behav ior • 
. Pupil Behavior, and Pupil Achievemen't . Albuquerque, New 
Mexico t ScHithwestern Cooperative Educational La1:2Qratory, 
1970. ^ ED 038 189 



Purpose , To examine relationships ijnong teacher behavior, student 
behavior, and student achievement.^^ 



Procedure . To investigate these relationshlyps, the Southwesterh 
i)ooperktive Educational Laboratory interi^^t ion .Observation Schedule 
(SCIOS). was developed. This instrument Judged pupil- teacher ,inter«* 
action, from the pupil point of/view^ by the degree ta which pupils 
(l) receive, (2) respond to, and (3) value a stimulus (the jteachi^r). ^ 
Teacher behaviors were categorized as either tension reducing or 
tension increasing for pupils. 

The sample comprised 15 teachers and.^^ students in Title I schools. 
Two observers gathered data using the SCIQS in each ofnS first grade 
classrooi%^ight times during a fi\^ mpnth period. To assess cog- 
nitive gain, pupils were pre-tested in September and px)st-tested in 
March with the Lee-Clark R«iading Readiness Test, King^rgarten and 
Grade 1, 1%2 revision. ^ ^ 

Statistical analyses included factor analysis of 18 teacher behaviors^ 
and 20 pupil behaviors, computations of canQnica4 correlations betweeno 
teacher andj^upil behavior factor scores, and muHiple regression 
analyses toxietermine the value of teacher and pup i 1 ^behaviors in 
predicting class achievemeht. Factor analysis revei^ed eight factors 
of teacher behaviors and seven factors of pupil behaviors. The 
following were statistically significant: (l) candnical correlations 
between .teacher behavior factors and pujpil behavior factors; (2) the 
muHipLst correlation coefficient between the seven pupil factor scores 
and* the total achievement gain scoree; and^(3) the multiple correla- 
tion' coefficient between the eigh-^ teacher factor scores and the total 
achievement gain scores^ ' ^ (i " 



Results . The results indicate that there are significant relation- 
ships between* teacher behaviors,' pupil behaviors, and pupil gain 
implying that the following teafcher and pupil beH^viors occur in 
the same classroomsi (a) talkative teachers Have shy pupils; 
(b) nurturant teachers have affiliative pupils; and (c) uncooperative 
teachers have disruptive, bored, and hyperactive pupils. 

Comment . The SCI OS was not validated; The rationale for cate- 
gorizing the three teacher types was not discussed. Additionally, 
the use Ipf the canonical correlation t^hnique to determine which ^ 
groups of teacher behaviors af^d which groups of pupil behaviors were 
significantly related lacks irathodologicai sophistication. 
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12. Bishop, Successful teachers of the^gifted. Exceptional 

t Children . 1968, 34(5), 317-325. 

•■ ■ . ■ ' . \ . •• ^ ' \ 

Purpose - To determine the personal qualities of . those (teachers ^ 
perceived as successful by gifted high school §tudent^LiL^„. 

Procedure * One hundred and eighty-one hijgh school studentsy who were 
chosen to pa^ticipaite in the Governor*s Honors Program for gifted 
students in Georgia, completed questionnaires wherein they listed 
t|ieir high school teachers who$ in their^Jtadgment, were the most 
successful teachers* From the lists of teachers submitted, three - ^ 
groups were chosen for study* One group included l09 telachers 
selwted one ^r more students as hia '^iiost si^essful^ .teacher* i 
Anoxher group cehsisted of 97 teachers who haioformerly taught in 
the Governor •syPrpgjjram but who had not been selected* The third 
group included 30< teachers who'viBre selected for intensive siudy 
which incliiddd an interview,* the verbal section of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale^(WAIS), the Edwards Personal Preference 
Scale (€PPS), and Ian examination of college iranscripte* ^ 

Every teacher jin t|ie study completed a copy of the Teacher Charao* 
teristics Schedule (TCS) constructed by Ryan (i960)* This schedule 
is a I76«it6m inver^tory whi^ estimates teacher behavior, attitude,, 
verbal ability, etci* from responses to multiple choice items re- 
lating to preferences. Judgments, activitie3,'^ersQnal background^, 
etc* / 1 



Resul ts* Teachers ^ho were identified by thtf' students as ^i/ig 
effective did not dilffer fn:Ai teachers not s<j identified in^erms 

ttMs,.un(Mrgraduate background, level of/'oducati 



of s^x. mari tal itatii s,.un(|ergraduate background, level of/'oducationl 
course work preparation or extent of association with prj3rf(bssional 
organ ii^ration^ Findings indicate the following in re^rd to identi-^ 
fied teach^fsr ' ' / 

(l) Th^e teabhers obtained an IQ score placing them in the 
u^per J.percervt of the general population and ^significantly 
higher inan*' that of their colleagues* ' i ^ 

2) They were more ••^intellectual*' in nature* ( V_ ^ 

3/ They ,ha4' high achievement needs* ' ' 

4) They'l^ecame teachers because of * their desire for intellectual 
. growth* ' X 

(5) They were more student oriented, i*e*. were more sensitiveVto 
the students* personal needs, iRterests, motives, etc* ."^ 

(6) They had greater interest in student classrjpom part ici^t ion 
% and opinion* 
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(7) They were more systematic and businesslike^ in their class- 

room approach, i ^ 

(8) They stimulated theln students to want tp learn,* study and 

think independently rather ;thag* just accumulate bits of 
data. ^ ^ Y . ^ > 

(9) They had significantly expressed a definite desire to teach 
^ ' the excepiionally gifted child. 

Comment . These conclusions imp"ly that special consideration 
should be given to the delectioh of teachers for the gifted. 
Such teachers should possess those qualities which afe common to 
the giftea group, and should also have ^ special interest in * 
working with these students. , « 
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IZm B-ittner, J.R. ^ Student evaluation of instructors* comjiunica-* 
t ion effect iveness« College- Student*- Surveyl 1968> 2(2)\ 



Purpose > An attempt was made,^ through t:ontent an^lysisl to uncover 
tijkose faciorsi in oral cofnnuni cat ion which college students perceive 
as affecting teachej effectiveness* Also determined were the level - 
of instruction and the subject area in which most negativ^e comments 
occur in student ratings of an instructor's oral co^uni^tive abili«» 
ties. .7 

Precedure l ^ The subjects for this study were students^ in 500 class^ 
rodms at Purdue Univepgiipity* Each participated in a t^iversitywide 
course and instructor evaluation* Thi^ study dealt with the analysis 

'of'*the ^subjective comments^ given by. students in their evaluatfone 
of instructoArs* oral communication abilities* Five-categories ' 
evolved from^the content analysis: rftte of speaking; volume^ tone, 

^and pitch; use of aCidio-S(isual aids; use of -discussion; and organi- 
zation of lecture* • * 

Results * It was found that the highest percentage of\.4^ative 
comments in a single category occurred in volume, tone, and pitch* 
Students reacted least negatively to audio-^visual aids* 

Content analysis of commente per instructor rank found the highest 
percentage of negative comments > attributed to graduate teaching 
assistants* / 

Hence, it appears that graduate assistants are ranked the lowest; 
yet, they are very often the people who- teac^ the" introductory 
courses to incoming freshmen* Thus, greater attention to prior 
training in oral communication should be considered when evalu-* 
^ting graduate assistants for teaching positions* 

Comment * There is a need for greater emphasis upon more detailed 
raiting scales when evaluating factors of oral communication* Cri- 
teria such as ^Presentation of subject matter,*^' ^Speech,**' etc* are 
far too general* Perhaps the categories suggested ^ this study 
are a good place to start* IB 
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14» Bolvin, iJ»0» Evaluating Teacher Func.tions » Paper r6ad at 

Aiiierican EducaHt i ona I Research Assoc i at ion Meetifig^ 1967 • 
. ED 020 573 ' 



A crucial aspect of teacher acti\Aty under Individually Prescribed * 
Instruction^ (tPi) in inathematicsras the development <»f individualized 
lesson plans oi^ prescriptions* The .quality of these prescriptions is 
a major determinant of^the extent to which instruction is actually 
individual i29d and the extent to which -^ach pupil is permitted to 
progress at his own best pace* The evaluatipn of teacher performance 
based on a model of prescription writing shows that individual pr^ 
script ion^ vary among children, that each teacher has developed a ' 
personal styie, and that most teachers *rely almost exclusively on 
pre-unit tests. The results of the ^t^y show that improvement' of 
IPI requires teachers to have (l) current , easily available, and 
comprehensive information" about each student , (2) a greater variety 
6f assignable materials, (3) spoicific definitions of the terms 
"mastery^* and •'self-direction* in relation to operating procedures, 
and (4) a rationale behind variations in prescriptions which closely 
follows each child's leairning needs* (ERIC abstract) 
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15. Boyd, R.S. Student Attitudes and Teachers Judgment of . 

\ Student Attitudes . ED. 016 270 . " 

.'Through interviews byoa psychologist at two different high Schools, ' 
an MQrsort instrument was developed* The instrument consisted of 
\100 statements concerning grdLdeSi teachers, activities, and learning. 

, Teachers sorted the statements the way they thought most students in 
the school would sort them* Students sorted them to'describe .their ; 
personal feelings. The teachers* sort was closer ^to that of students 
with low grades than to those making higher grades* Xhey also re- 
lated more closely with boys than with girls* In comparing wit^ the 
student pppulation as a whole, teachers significantly underrated 
students on«j^(l) the value students plac^ upon learnings (2) their 
enjoyment of school work and extra work, and (3) the importance stu- 
dents give; to school and its meaning to the^ir future, (CRIC abstract) 
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16# Braun, S^, Holzman, M., arid Lasher, Teachers of disturb^ 

pre-schoo^ children^ An analysis of teaching styles. ^^\^ 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 1959, 39, ''609^618. 

' ' ' • • 

Purpose . To develop a method of analyzing teacher style that can 
point upo significant ^d systematic differences in teaching, styles 
in the therapeutic nursery. ' • 

Procedure . The findings presented were based on four lO-minut*' 
observations f)f 2 classes^-two for ea^ch olT two experienced teachers^ 
of disturbed pre-school children. Groups did not exceed five children. 
A trained observer made the following' categorizations of behaviort 
1* Teacher *s actions * * ^ v 

2. Teacher*s ^verbalizations ' ^ 

a) To whom teacher talks , 

b) About whom teacher talks 

3« Degree of responsibility toward a child which the teacher 
takes in actions and speech. ^ 

Analysis of observations was done by a social psychologist who had 
not visited the classroom. 

Resu 1 ts^ VDescr i p t i Ve findings based on style differences revealed 
by the coding procedure wer^ presented* While one teacher seemed 
to stress class interrelationships, the second teacher emphasized 
individual relationships. Teaching style was hypothesize!;! to be 
consistent with a particular philosophy in nursery School education. 

This study represents^ pilo.t effort. Further work must be done 
to vatlidate the teaching style analysis method preser)ted« Thb 
methodf has the advantage of simplicity and of allowing a re$e$!^cher 
unfamiliar with the nursery school milieu and teaching philosophies 
to recognize the same stylistic differences apparent to professional 
observers who were very familiar with the teachers. 
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17, Brop.hy, J«y and Good, T» Teachers* communication of. differ- 
ential expectations for children's classroom perfQrmancei 
^Some behavioral d&t4» Journal of Educational Psvchology , 
1970^61, 365-374^ ^ . ^ 



Purpose > Since previous work demonstrated only the existence of ^ 
teacher expectancy effects^ the present study a^dresse^ itself to 
the intervening proccfsses betwiben the inducement of previous teacher 
expectations and criterion achievemeni 'test scores* . Given differ- 
ential teacher expectations, this study attimpis to answer the 
question of how they are communicated to the children' in way^ that 
would tend to dause the children to exhibit complementary behaviors* 

Procedure * The project was carried out in foyr f irst-grkde '^^ass* 
rooms in a scnall Tekas school district* The <sthnic distribution 
was approximately 7^ Anglo-American, 15$^ Mexican-American, and IQ^ 
Afrd-Ameri'can* Teachers subjectively ranked their pupils regarding 
achievemen^t and these rankings were used as a measure of teachers* 
expectations for clissroom performance* Observational study in each 
'Class was carried out for the three boys and three girlA* high on the 
teacher* s list (highs) and the three boys and three gijrls low on the 
list (lows)* ' 
^ . \ ■ ' . ■ 

Teachers were not aware that their own behavior and That of specific 
^subgroups was being evaluated* 

Only dvadic contacts between the teacher and the selected pupils 
were obsei^ved* Source of the interaction was foded* 'Questions, ^ 
responses and feedback were rated along several dimensions allowing 
d&quential examination of interactions* 

Analyses of variance revealed two kinds of measures-«one involving » 
group diMerences attributable to objective differences in the pupil 

f roups (non-expectancy effects), and a second set involving static 
ically controlled frequency differences permitting comparison of 
relative group differences interpreted as measures of expectancy 
effects* 

Results * No\able in the measures of quant ity^and type of teacher- 
child contacts was the Qonsistency and degree of expectancy group 
differences on variab lee-measuring the tendency to seek out the 
teacher and in/itiate contact with her* Initiation of procedural 
and work-related interactions was exhibited more frequently by 
pupils for whom the teacher held high expectations (highs) than 
by pupils for whom the teacher held low expectations (lows)* 

a 
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Brophy, J# and Gk^od, T. . * ' , 



Data for teacher initiated contacts are less dlesCr but iridicate 
that while th^ highs* were called on "niore frequently to'ahswer 
questions, teachers ir^ it iated more procedural and work-r^lategJ ^ 
interactions with lows and gaVe;them slightly more response ^ 
oppoKtunities (though th9se differences were not significant)* • 
The only 'significant difference was that teachers frtore frequently 
criticized lows th^' highs* Boy^ in the low group weref oritibized 
more and handrraised less than girls in the low group* 

• / ^ • . ■ , . ^ 

Group differences in quality of academic performance and lin fre- 
quency of teacher praise and criticism indicate that teacher 
expectancy consistently predicts objective measures of classroom 
performance, objective achievement test scores, and rates of ' 
teacher praise and criticism* ' 

Significant group differences on variables that were interpreted 
as indices of teacher expectation fffects suggest that the teachers 
were systematically vtqsating one group more favorably than the 
other* The data^ndicate that the teachers are. generally more 
evaluative in responding to boys and more objective in responding 
to girls. ' ' V " . ^ 
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18» Brown, W«E«, Payne, L.^., Lankewich, and Cornell, UU 

Praise, criticism, and race. Elementary School Journal . 
1970, 70(7), 373-377. 
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Purpose . Three hypotheses Wbre formy^ated to investigate the 
praise-criticism ratio in classrooms where the teacher's race 
differed from the pupils't 1) teachers 0f classes in which all 
pupils were of a different race than the teacher would tend -to 
refrain from criticizing pupils because of the social situation 
and would make fewer critical remarks than teachers in classes v 
dpmppsed of students the same race as the teacher; 2} teachers ^\ 
in an other-race class would make more praise remarks than teachers 
^ same-race classes; and 3) number of pupil responses would be' 
greater among children taught by an other-race teacher than a same- 
race teacher. ' ^ 

Procedure . Twelve teachers in the upper grades of an" elementary 
schqol participated, six teachers teaching other-race classes and, 
six teachers teaching same-race classes. Three white teachers had 
black pupils and three black teachers had white pupils. These six 
teachers were matched with teachers with same-race clas^ses.^ 

A 20 minute classroom discussion period was taped.* Teachers were ^ 
informed that classroom interactions were the subject of investi- 
gation* Pupil initiated responses were scored by various criteria. 
Teacher praise and criticism were scored by two independent rateri$ 
u^ing the Honigman system which includes four praise categories and 
three criticism categories. Teacher behavior was scored every ten 
seconds. Data were analyzed non-parametrically by the Mann-Wnttney 
UTest. 

Results . The results generally confirm the two hypotheses that there 
is more praise in other-race classes than irn same-race classes (p<.02) 
and that there is less criticism in other-race claisses than in same- 
race classes (p<.09}, though the latter^esults must be interpreted 
with caution. It thus appears that classes where the teacher is of 
a different race ihan the pupils provide a more positive, encouraging 
environment as a^result of teacher praise behavior. The praise- 
criticism ratio of the other-race classes was about 9:1 while the 
ratio of the same-race clashes was less than 3:1. 

J\r^ findings on pupil- initiated response, which is an indicator, of 
classroom motivation, are important. In classrooms where praise 
was widely-used, significantly more pupil-initiated responses 
occurred than in classrooms where praise was used with less frequency. 
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Discussion centers on the implications of the above findings when 
issues of faculty^ integration, local community racial feelings, and 
the effect of loc4l racial attitudes on other-race teachers are 
being considered. The heuristic value of this study seems to be 
great— -especially in view of the position of certain community 
leaders that a teacher of the wme-race as the pupils automatically 
fostprs a more optimal classroom learning environment than a 
teacher of a different race than the pupils." 
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19. BuHock, L. M.', and Vhj^lajn, H.'sim Competency needed" by 
teachers of the emotionally disturbed and socially 
maladjusted: A conqparison* Exceptional Children * 
1971, 37 (7), 48^M89* 



Purpbse * To determine how teachers currently involved. in the 
education of emc^tionally disturbed children viewed the compe-> 
tj^Q^ies which had been delimited by a previous study done 14 ye^ars 

Procedure * The subjects were 47 teachers of disturbed and malad- 
justed phildren^in a midwestern state* Each wa^ asked to complete 
an 88 item checklist called the Teachers Evaluation of Competencies 
(Mackie, 1957)* Data of this study were compared with data of 
Mackie*s original study* 

Results * Comparison of the data indicates that this population did 
not view the competencies as being as important as did the Mackie 
group* These subjects viewed themselves as more proficient in the 
competencies than did the original group, and they tended to view 
themsi^lves as being proficient in the items they deemed important* 
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20. Car line, J. U An Investigation of the Relationships Be» Stu 
twean Various Verbal Strategies of TeacHin^^ Behavior ^ 
and Achievement of Elementary School Childred> Paper 
read at American Educational Research Association 
Meeting, 1970. ED 038 345 , 

" " } 

Purpose . The following hypotheses were studied! (l) that an . 
in-servico training program will modify teacher verbal behavior; 
and (2) that this mod if led teacher behavior will be associated 
with increased pupil achievement* J 

\ • Procedure > Subjects ware elementary school teachers of grades one 
through five and their pupils. An experimental (1^3) - control 
(N=20y group design was used. Pre-tests, administered soon after 
the opening of^ school, includedyintell igence tests and the Stanford 
Achievement Test ih arithmetic (fdV students) a^ th^ TeachingfJ-. 
Situations Reactidn^Test (for teachers). Teachers w|^re also 
observed for six l5-minute sessions during mathematics classes. 
Control data revealed no significant group differencj|es with respect 
to pupil ability, pupil achievement in mathematics, jteM^her response 
to the TSRT, and' the 14 teacher behavior variables Jo be tested. 

Experimental teachers underwent an intensive in7ser|ice training 
program during the/irst school semester. This program consisted of 
14 ^instructional hours and experiences designed to create skill in 
the^ development of a positive social-^emotional classroom climate. 
Teachers .wer^ trained in the use of the Flinders Interaction 
Analysis as a feedback technique and emphasis was pllaced on 14 
behavioral variables to be "trained- in** or ♦•trainedfout.** Ten 
'trained and statistically reliable observers collecled intermediate 
and post data on teacher behaviors during 186 hours} of observation. 
Data were subjected to t-test analysis. : 

. Results . The data indicated the rejeci4on 6f the pupil achievement 
hypothesis. The in-service training progr^im was apparently more 
successful in ••training-in" behavior (5 out of 7 vai^iables. accepted), 
than in "training-out" (all 7 variables rejected) b€|havior» Though 
this study supporjts previous findings that an intensive in-service 
training program can change teacher behavior in a predicted direction, 
this research failed to show an v connection between changed teacher 
^behavior and ir^eased pupil achievement. | 
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2U .Carter, T.P. et aU Value Systems of Teachers and Their 
Perception of Self^ and of Max^can-iftmer ican, Negro 
and Anylo Childrfen> Symposium on Applications of 
fevchological Principles to^the Classroom * PapeK^ 
r^d at Rocky Mountain Psychological Association 
Annual Convention, 1969* ED 037 507 



Purpose ^ The purpose of this study was to determine if teachers 
tend to project their values onto their f>erceptions of students. 

Procedure* The subjects were 81 teachers enrolled in a six-*week 
in-service training seminar in race relations* 

Each ridceived seven scales of Osgood^s Semantic Differential (1957). 

Results * The <lata indicate that teachers* perceptionipf children 
are similar to how the teacher imagines and perceives him or herself* 

Comment * Somewhat superficial approach* 
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22. Coats ^ llh. Student Perceptions of Teachers - A Factor 

Analytic Study. Paper read at American Educational 
Research Association Conyent ion, 1970 • ED 041 302 
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As a result of behavioral science research^cited' in the introduction, 
the author concludes that (l) two basic factors, labeled teaqher- 
cerfrtered and student-centered, account for much of the ^variance in 
student perceptions of teachers yor (2) a single eyaluatiye dimension 
may be an almost 'oyerwhelming fsu&tor in influencirtg responses to 
rating scales. This study attempts to determine the number and 
nature of factors which account for students^ perceptions of teacher 
effectiveness. The Teacher Image Questionnaire, used by Western 
Michigan Uniyersity*s Educator Feedback Center,' was sent to 1,427 y 
teachers representing all academic fields in grades 7-12 from a 
f iyepstate midwestern area* TKis procedure yielded 42,810 responses 
which were factor analyzed. A single factor, labeled teacher charisma, 
was found to account for of the variance in test items. Five 

other factors accounted for the balance. It was concluded that teacher 
charisma is probably a function of teacher effectiveness, but th^^t 
student ratings would best be used as only one part of a tot^l evalu^ / 
atioh package which measured ad d4tibnal variables. The limitations, 
strengths, ai^d meaning of student reactions to tiaachers' are discussed* 
A brief description oC the work of the Educator Feedback Center is in- 
cluded. (ERIC abstract) " V ' 
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23. Cohen, A. M,, and Brawer, F.B. The Dynamic Interaction of 
Student and Teacher . Los Angelest University of 
"California*, 1971. ED 046 395 
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This topical paper discusses the concept of teacher-studpnt inter- ^ 
action. In an attempt to apply the concept to junior colleges,- the 
paper presents t>ie findings of several researph studies in which 
th6 types and extent of interaction have be^ assessed at other 
levels of schooling. Only a few of the wayte in' which teachers and • - 
Students relate are considered: (l) relatior^ship in class; (2) oOt- 
of-class contact; (3) potential effects of interactions on student 
attrition; (4) cognitivjp learning; (5). student development; ari^[6) 
faculty satisfaction. (ERIC abstract) 
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24. Cooper, J.G., and Bemi^, K.A. teacher Persfenality^ Teacher 
Behavior and Their Effects^ppon Pupil Achievement . 
ED 012 707 1 ^~ ^ 
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Purpose . To examine the relationship between teacher personality 
and teacher behavior, and its consequent effect on students' 
achievement. 

* ' 

Procedure . The subjects were drawn fr:om>the school system of 
. Albuquerque, New Mexico because of *its wide range of ethnic and 
Socioeconomic groups. Sixty fourth grade teachers received the 
Swards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). . Classroom behavior 
wau^ evaluated according to the Teacher Observation Personality 
Schedule (TOPS). Their pupils' achievement was determined 
accdrding to adjusted gain scores between the fall and spring 
testings on five subtests of the Scientific Research Associates 
Achievement- Tests. ' ^ 

Results ., Canonical analysis of the data^ indicates a relationship 
among th^se three ^ets of data. Conclusions drawn were as followst 
(l) no single teaching behavior was detrimental or enhancing to 
learning; {2) the EPPS scores established a basis for predicting 
teachers' observed classroom behavior; (3) the -pattern of' prediction 
of behaviors did not closely follow that revealed as contributing to 
pupil gains; >^and (4) from EPPS, the more effective teachers may be 
described as critical, willing to accept leadership and interested 
in persuading and helping others. 

The author states that the following paradigm was supported. 
••Teacher personality causes teacheV behavior causes pup^il behavior. •• 
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25» Cooper, M., and Thomson, C# Head Start Evaluation and 

Research Center, University of Kansas* Report No>l> 
the bbservation of Reinforcement Behavior of Teachers 
in He^ Start Classrooms and the Modification of a , 
TeacheV^s Attending Behavior , Lawrence f University of 
Kansas Department of Human Development, 1%7, ED 021 63^ 



Two teachers werb subjects of this investigation into the effect 
of various forms of feedback on the frequency of a teacher's 
attending to desirable child behavior. The feedback took three ^ 
forms: (l) a report af the frequency of tKe teacher's attending to 
gippropriate pupil rOTponses, (2) a report of the frequency of 
attended and unattended appropriate pupil responses, and (3) 
••irrelevant" feedback in the form of obseryer queistidns or comments. 
Teacher A, who manifested the lower initial attending behavior , 
during the baseline observation period, was given a training program 
while teacher B was given a pontrol condition. Subsequently, Teacher 
B also received the training program. The study was conducted in ^ 
two schools seryinjg low income families in a large mtdwestern city. 
The results indicated that (l) both teachers increased in total 
attention to ^impropriate child responses duripg the training periods. 
Teacher A'incfjeasing more than Teacher B, (2) the children did not _ 
show a notic^lible increase in average output of appropriate responses, 
(3) social attention by the observer did not, by itself, produce ^ 
modification of teacher attending behavior, and (4) the increase in 
teadher d.ttending behavior involved only appropriate child responses 
rather than all child responses, (ERIC abstract) 
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26* ' Cox, H.R. Effects of Maternal Attitudes, Teacher Attitudes ; 

> f and the Types of Nursery School Training on the Abilities 

of Preschool Children* Final Report * Washington, D.C.J 
Catholic University of America, 1968. ED 028 844 



The purpose of this study was to assess the importance of teacher 
attitudes, maternal attitudes, and traditional versus Montessori ' 
nursery school training on the^ learning and achievement of the 
preschool child. Eighty-two middle clasis children and thirty- 
eight diss^d vantaged children who attended, either Montessori or 
traditional preschools comprised the sample. The children were 
tested in the fall on the Stanford-Binejt and Peabody Picture 
Vocal^ulary Test and retested^ in the spring with the CaXdwqill Rre- 
school Inventory and the Stanford-Binet. Teachers of nursery 
school classes completed the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
and mothers of the children completed the Maryland Parent Attitude 
Survey. Results of the study*snowed that middle cl^^ Montessori 
children scored significantly higher on pefsonal-^s^xJial responsive- 
ness, associative vocabulary, and total test scores than middle 
class children in a traditional nursery school program. Disad- 
vantaged Montessori children also obtained significantly higher 
scores than did their counterparts in a t>^ditional program. 
Further findings .indicated that democratic teacher attitudes were' 
not highly related to preschool children's achievement and that 
maternal attitudes had no significant effect on the achievement 
of these children. ' (ERIC abstract) 
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27. Crispin, D« Discipline behaviors of different teachers. 

Conteroporarv Education . 1968, 39(4), 164-167. ED 027 237 . 



A study was conducted "to test the hypothesis that "the number of ' 
disciplilne behaviors by th^ teacher is a function of the personality 
of 'the teacher." "Behavior** was defined as ''oral statements*' and 
**discipline** as the attempt of one to require another to discontinue 
inappropriate behavi^or." Trained observers used interaction cUiailysis 
to record the behaviors of teachers in ^public school classrooms; 
behaviors were recorded at thrae<»second intervals^ "Discipline** was 
one of the t^es ^f behavior recorded. Three salient variables were 
positejJ: the teacher* s behavior,fithe subject matter befpre the class^ 
and the composition of the stud^ni population in the class. Three 
situations were found where each of these influences could vary while 
the other two cduld be controlled. The differences in number of 
di'scipline acts by teachers were tested by chi square • Although the 
number of classroom' teachers and cla^srobm situations observect^was 
small 9 evidence was found that spme teachers promote discipline^ 
problems through their own behavJors. tt was also found tnat teachers 
tend to behave consistently: Teachers who employ a high number of 
acts of discipline with one class tend to do so with another, and 
teachers who tend to use no or few acts of discipline roaiintain that 
behavior whan dealing with different classes ^and/or different subject 
matter, tt is hoped that this pilot study will be replicated with 
larger numbers of teachers and that other relevant factors will also 
be^ researched. (ERIC abstract) 
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28* Datta, L. . Sex and Scholastic Aptitude as Variables in 
• Teaohers* Ratines of the Ad justment and Classrobm 
BeHavior of Negro and other Seventh Grade Students . 
19G6. ED 028 206 
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Purpose > To investicate the influence of^sex and scholastic 
aptitude on teachers* descriptions of the level of adjustment and 
classroom behavior of Negro and other seventh grade students* . 

Procedure * The subjects were 153 Negro and. •♦Other** (•Other** 
being^ defined as those n^ver attending an all-Negro school) 
sev/^nth grade students fr6m a northern VirginisL suburban coinmunity* 
One teacher was randomly selected from each student* s class schedule 
card« * 

The students' scholastic aptitudes were estimated by the California 
Mental Maturity Test IQ scores* The teachers were asked to ra'^e 
each student's level of social adjustment based on a scale developed 
by Ullman^(l952) and modified by Glidewell, Domkee and Kantor (1963)* 
The teachers then rated niach individual student according to. the 
Classroom Behavior inventory (CBI) developed by Schaefer, Aaronson 
and Burgeon (1966)*. The teachers were to respond to the 320 items 
\x\ terms of whether they thought the behavior was very much like the 
specific child^to not at all like the child* 

Results ^ The data were tested by a 2x2x2 analysis of variance* 
Findings < indicate that in the comparison of teacher descriptions of 
IQ equivalent subgroups .ihe effect of race tended Ho be related 
to scholastic aptitude^^d was^not dependent on sex* Teachers 
describe higher IQ Negro students as favorably as higher IQ Other 
students but the lower IQ Negro student was more likely than the 
lower IQ Other to be seen' as maladjus|<)'d*» rver bally aggressive, and 
low in task orientation* it was alsq^iii^^ that boys were more 

often described as maladjusted, verbally ^^aig^ressive, introveh^ted 
and low task oriented than were girls* 
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29. Davidson, TheNJsa of interaction analysis in studying 
teacher influence on pupils' levels of thinking. 
Classroom Interaction News letter > 1970, 5, 26-39. 
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Purpose « The author reports that his study is based on the Assumption 
"that many teachers do* not have a realistic understanding of their own 
teaching behavior and that teachers can make desired changes in the 
direction of fostering higher levels of pupil cognitive processing 
when specific teacher behavior feedback is provided. 

Procedure , An eighty category interaction analysis system^ divided 
into three types of teacher questions, two types of teacher talk, 
" and three typ^ of student responses, was developed* Data were 
obtained after the pf'ocedures of Amidon and Flanders, Twenty randomly 
selected teachers of grades two ^through six in the Denver public 
schpols were divided into experimeiital, and control groups. Teachers 
wei^ told that the study dealt with improving children's critical 
thinking in the context of reading and were instructed to record 'a - 
typical group discussion of a reading lesson with the objective of 
critical reading. Control teachers listened to their tapes played^ 
back while experimental teachers hot only listened to their tapes 
played back but obtained feedback from studying interaction analysis 
data. Subsequent lessons from both gl^bups Were also analyzed with 
the interaction ahalysis system* v 

Results * Chi-rsquare values fpr the control group on the three pupil 
response categories yielded non-^signif icajit results. Seven out of 
ten in the exper imenll&l group yielded significant chi-square values 
in the shift to more critical thinking responses, fewer literal com- 
prehension responses, and fewer non-productive responses. 

Wide divergence in teacher behavior and in teacher-pupil interaction 
patterns was found* In the control group, twice as much emphasis 
was given to fact questions as to thought questions and three times 

^ as much talk occurred in the literal Comprehension response category 
as in the critical/thinking response category* In the experimental 
group 9 somewhat greater emphasis was given to thought questions than 
to fact ^questions and there was a substantially higher number of 
critical thinking responses than literal comprehension responses* 
Comparison of matrices from individual lessons further demonstrates 

-Jtjehavioral and interactional differences* 
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the data presented support the as'feumption that teachers have 
direct control over tne kinds of questions discussed ^n the 
classroom, the quantity and qualitv o?^ children's par lie i pat ion, 
and the stimulation of levels of th^nllinc employed. Differences 
observed between pre-treatment and post-»treatment lessons of 
individual experimental teachers raises the question of causality 
and roodallty of changes. This study demonstrated that interaction 
analysis data can be used in modifying teacher behavior, and in 
influencing the level of childrens' thinkings 
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30« Davis, 0«L« at al« Studying the cognitive emphases of 

teachers* classroom questions. Educational Leadership ^ 
26 (7), 1969. ED 052 158 : 



Repent interest in the direct, descriptive study of teaching has 
led to renewed attention to the types of questions asked by teachers. 
An important contributing factor hais also been the progress made in 
the analysis of cognitive operations and the identification of a 
complex hierarchy of operations. Several observation systems 
developed from Bloom's taxonomy have been used by the authors to 
study the cognitive levels of teachers' questions. These studies 
pointed the direction toward research presently underway and 
planned. ^They also made possible the development of the Questioning 
Strategies Observation System, which records not only the cognitive 
levels of teachers' questions, but also other behaviors related to 
successful questioning strategies. The system has been designed so 
that it may be used both with live observation and with tape recordings 
of teachers' classroom verbal behavior. CERIC abstract) 
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31« Dietz, S.» and Purkey, W. Teacher expectation .of performanc* 

based on race of student. Psychological Reports . 4S69, 
24, 694. 
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Purpose • To determine whether or not/classrdom teachers held 
different expectations for the classroom performance of Negro 
students than for the performance^ of students nbt so identified. 

Procedure . The subjects (N=147) were all white graduate education 
students at the University of Floricla who had within the past two 
years been employed in classi%om teaching, 

JEach received a descriptive paragraph about an adolescent boy 
indicating social ^^d economic status, likes and dislikes, and 
school behavior record. Some subjects received the paragraph with 
the word "Negro** in front of the word ••boy" in the first sentence* 
The suBjects were asked to predict the boy*s future scholastic 
performance according to a^seven point scale that ranged from ••far 
be tow average** to ••far above average ••• ■> * 

Results . Analysis of the data did not confirm the initial hypothesis, 
The authors ^state that tKis finding does not^ however, nullify the 
••self-fulf illing prophecy.** 
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32. Erickson, E.L. . et aU A Study of the Effects of Teacher 
Attitude and Curriculum Structure on Preschool Pis-* 
advgtntayed Children^ Annual Progress Report l> 
« Kalamazoo: Western Michigan University, 1968« 
ED 027 079 



^This document is the first year's report of a continuing study of 
the effects of two Head Start preschool experimental programs* 
Subjects were children from ppverty areas in Grand Rapids, Michigan* 
Seven teachers who were most opposed to a Bereiter-^Engelmann type 
highly academic structured program were assigned to GKoup^; and ^ 
seven teachers least opposed, to Group t I for teacher trainings 
Three teachers from Group II and four teachers from Group I were 
assigned to classes In Experiment, A (Bfareiter-^Engelmann), and 
-four teachers from Group lUand three from Group. I taught in 
Experiment 6« Observation /revealed that while there was more 
variation among B classes than among A classes, no classes in B 
were i§imilar to classes in A, either in terms of content emphasis 
dr predominant method of instruct ion. At the end of the program 
tests were administered to the children, and teachers and parents 
were inventor red* Experiment, A appeared to overcome initially 
negative^ teacher attitudes* Students in Experiment A (with a 
m^mn lU of IQB.l) and Exjpelriment B (with a mean IQ of 105.7) had 
a higher measured intelligence than ihe control group (with a mean 
iQ of 94«8)« Results were reported as a statement of procress* 
(ERIC abstract) 
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Evans, T^P, An Exploratory Study of the Verbal and Nc^n- 

Verbal Behaviors of Biology Teachers and Their miation-' 
ships to Selected Personality Traits ^ Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1968* ED 027 201 
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Developed was a category system for first-hand systematic obser- 
vatioj^ of the verbal and non-verbal betiavior of nigh school 
biology teacher^ in both classroom and laboratory situations^ 
This was used to investigate qorrelations between selected person- 
ality traits and the verbal and non-verbal behaviors of high school 
biology teachers. Some significant positive correlations between 
selected personality traits like (l) General Activity, (2) Restraint, 
(3) Ascendancci, (4) Sciciability, (5) Emot-icnal Stability, (6) Objec- 
tivity, (7) Friendliness, (8) Though tfulness, (9) Personal Relations, 
^and (lO) Masculinity and certain verbal and non-verbal teacher class- 
room behaviors were found. (ERIC abstract) 
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34, Faunce, R.W. Attitude and Characteristics of Effective and 
Not Effective Teachers of Culturally Disadvantsiged 
Children , Minnesota! 'Minneapolis Public Schools^ 1969. 
ED 039 289 ^ 




Pur pose , To define and compare attitudes and characteristics of 
effective teachers of disadvantaged children with those' of teachers 
who are not effective in this role. 

4 

Procedure . A questionnaire of 186 statements regarding culturally 
disadvantaged children, with a 4 point agree-disagree scale, was 
distributed to all teachers in the Minneapolis Public School System. ^ 
About 62^ respond0^« Additional information regarding teacher 
characteristics was obtained from personnel files. From this 
material a sample of 97 teachers not effective with disadvantaged 
children and 210 teachers effective with disadvantaged children ' 
wa$ selected. 

Results . Responses of effective teachers were consistently different 
from responses of not effective teachers on six of nine factorsi 
(l) acceptanc^ of the f^ct of physical deprivation, (2) belief that 
disadvantaged youth have been discriminated against by society, (3) 
stereotyping vs. restraint in labeling, (4) the attitude that it is 
pleasant to teach the disadvantaged, (5) punitive denial vs. non- 
punitive acceptance, (6) cultural denial vs. acceptance of the 
culture. ' 
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35. Flaxman, E. A-Selected Bibliography on Teacher Attitude ^ 
ERIC-IRCD Urban Disadvantaged . New York City: 
Ctolumbia University, ED 027 357 
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^ Some of the, works in this brief annotated bibliography present 

the findings of studies identifying the racial and social attitudes 
of the middle class urban teacher and indicate how these attitudes 
may affect student performanqej others are reports of inservice 
teacher education program^ conducted to change negative teacher 
> attitudes; and a few are essays by prominent oi)servers who broadly 
examine /the importance of positive teacher attitudes and behavior 
in the i'nner-city classrooms. (ERIC abstract) ^ 
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36. Flemings E.S. Teacher expectancy or my fair lady« American 
Egucational Research JournaU 1971, 8, 241-252. 



Purpose > To examina in an onrgoing school situation whether or 
'not' the self-fulfilling prophecy would operate when conventional 
educational measures and procedures were used« 

Procedure ^ Subjects were 39 teachers and their 859 children. 
Eleven schools with 2Lclassrooms had high poverty indices and 
11 schopls with 18 classrooms had low poverty indices* In the 
fall, teachers answered a questionnaire to elicit the value 
(high, middle, low) they placed on intelligence tests, as well 
as personal background information • Subjects within classrooms 
were randomly assigned to 4 groups* Tea£:ner.s received one of 4 
kinds of test information for eadh group: IQ scores, no scores, 
Primary Mental Abilities percentiles, and IQ's inflated by 16 
points. 

In February, standardized achievement and self-concept testing 
was done as part of a larger study* In May» the Kuhlmann^Anderson 
intelligence Test was readministered by^ the experimentaL team. 
Two dailies of second grade children not previously involved in 
the experiment were retested with the^Kuhlmann-Anderson to con- 
trol for the Hawthorne effect* Teachers were again asked to com- 
plete a shortened form of°the attitude instrument* 

Besults * The self-^fulf i lling prophecy did not operate* No 
significant differences were found among\the ^ur treatment 
groups* Significant differences were obtained for teacher opinion 
and socioeconomic factor (p<*Ol) as wel) as interaction of teacher 
opinion by socioeconomic factor (p<*Ol)* Significant differences 
between tne sexes were obtained at the *05 level favoring the 
^irls* Children in middle socioeconomic schools had higher IQ 
Scores with the difference more marked within the high teacher 
opinion dimension. Classes with high and middle opinion teachers 
had higher l(i scores than did the classes of low opinion teachers* 
Teachers were also asked to assess the accuracy of the various typ 
of test information for their students* An overall analysis of 
variance within the basic design was performed and significant 
differences at the *Q5 level were obtained among the three 
treatment conditions, elimina^ting the no information group. 
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37. Flynn, J* tt« at al* An Analysis of the Role of the Teacher 
in an Innovative Prototype SchooK Part \. Final 
Reports ft. Lauderdale, Florida; Nova University/ 
1%9. ED 033 899 

Phase I has been cqmpleted of a f ive-^phase project to develop a 
inodel of teacher^role behavior in individualized classrooms^ to 
develop teacher training courses (including workshops) for behaviors 
specified by the role model, and to train teachers (inservice and/or , 
preservice) to fulfill the role pro\)yided by the model* The class-* 
room management cWacteristics of 36 teachers at Nova High School 
and two Nova elementary schools were studied through a systems 
analysis approach. The 36- teacher sample was a cross-sect ion -of 
classes ranging in teaching Methods from quite conventional to 
very individualized approaches. An extensive observational in- 
strument was developed to study the teachers* management behaviprs 
and a companion instrument to study the student interaction and 
queueing patterns. Additional dcta were collected with the Verbal 
Interaction Scale (Flanders), the Multidimensional Analysis of 
Classroom Interaction (Honigman), and through interviews with 
teachers and staff. Analysis focused primarily on the individ^ 
ualized classrooms with various comparisons being made* A report 
wa^ also developed on considerations for a computer simulation of 
the role*model to be developed in phase 2; also a prototype training 
unit was prepared (on external motivation management) so that an in- 
service training workshop could be implemented Jn phase 2 for testing. 
Data collected in phase I provides a good base on which the role model 
can be constructed. (ERIC abstract) 
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38. French, R# L,, and Galloway, C M. A Inscription of Teacher 
Bel^viorl Verbal and Nonverbal . 1968. ED 028 134 



Because of the need to describe and analyze nonverbal as well as 
verbal classroom interact ion, an attempt ha» been made to develop 
an. observational system of complete behavioral analysis using the 
Flanders system as a base. Each of the 10 Flanders verbal cate- 
gories (baaed on direct and indirect teacher' influence) is combined 
with relevant dimensions of nonverbal behavior on a continuum 
ranging^from encouraging to restricting interaction. The categories 
ares^ (l; accepts student feeling; (2) praises and encourages (con« 
0ruent«incongrueni)| (3) uses student idea (implement-perfunctory); 
(4) asks questions (personal* impersonal); (5) lectures or gives 
information (responsive-unresponsive)|^(6) gives directions (involve- 
dismiss); (7) criticizes or Justifies authority (firm-harsh); (8) 
student talk^ response (receptive-inattentive); (9) student talk, 
initiated (receptive-inattentive); (lO) silence or confusion (comfort- 
distress). The Indirect-DirecV^ouraging-Restrictive (IDER) system 
encompasses instances in \^ich only npnverbal befiavior influences 
interaction and those in which nonverbal cues accompany verbal commu- 
nication. By marking a slash (encouraging) Qr dash (restrictive) to 
the right of the recorded tallies, an observer can record both verbal 
and nonverbal dimensions within the three-second time intervals, and 
data can ber plotted on an IDER matrix (four 10x10 quadrants) providing 
four areas of study. (ERiC abstract) 
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39m Friedman, ?• Imitation of a Teachar's Verbal Behavior as a 
Function of Teacher and Peer Reinforcement > Paper read 
at American Educational Research Association Annual 
^^'^^^eting, 197K ED 050 010 



The extent to which a teacher serve^ as a model for the verbal- 
style of his students was examined with the use of a modified 
form of the Observation Schedule and Record 4V (OScAR). Four 
students from* each of 24 first grade classes were atdp^rated in- 
to groups on the basis of frequency of teacher and peer rein- 
forcement* Verbal characteristics of these students were scored 
using six scales of imitative behavior developed from the OScAR 
protocols. The data were analyzed iieing a 2x2 factorial design 
(teacher reward X pupil reward). Students observing high re- 
warding teachers imitated significantly more than those observing 
low rewarding teac^rs on 4 o^" 6 verbal categories* In three of 
the analyses differences between frequently and infrequently peer- 
reinforced students were locatedf and for three of the analyses 
there w^re also reliable teacher reward X pupil reward inter- 
actions* The potential ofV^the OScAR for measuring student be- 
havior and constructs such^ limitation was demonstrated* 
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AO9 Gage, N^L. at al# Explorations of the Teacher Effective* 
ness in Explaining^ Technical Report oNo> 4^ Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching > Cali-« 
fornia: Stanford University School of Education, 1968« 
ED 028 147 



This <)ociiQent presents four correlated studies based on (l) the 
concept of ••micro-criteria* which narrows the dimensions of . 
investigating teacher effectiveness through the variable (explain- 
ing), the potential correlates (classroom behayior), and the rating 
of effectiveness (pupil achievement) and (2) data from an initial 
experiment in whicn ]^2th grade teachers^ taught two 15-»minute lessons 
to their pupils who subsequently took a comprehension test and rated 
teachers and themselves on performaiice with an adapted Stanford 
Teaclier Competence Appraisal Guide and Attention Test. Study 1 
emphasizes the statistical methods used in determining the reli- 
ability, generality, and correlation (all found to^be positive) 
*of teacher effectiveness and performance* Study 2 investigates 
which type of lesson recording would yield ratings closest to 
actual classroom ratings and which teacher behaviors pupils observed 
with a free-response instrument* The latter investigation's findino, 
that good teaching and cognitive activities are consistently related, 
is supplemented in study 3 which categorizes^ 27 teachers benaviors 
(such as rule-example-rule presentation) in an attempt to apply 
objective measurement to rating teacher effectiveness* The final 
study discusses the use of computer programs to improve reliability 
in boring or complex tasks such as word counting* (ERIC abstract) 
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4U Gall, Borg, W.R.,^ Kelly, M.U, and Langer, The ^ 

Relationship Between Personality and Teaching Behavior 
Before and After Inservice Mifcroteachiny Traininy > 
Berkeley, California: Far West laboratory for ^Educational 
Research and Development, 1969« ED 031 448 



Purpose ^ The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
whether personality variables are correlated with certain teaching 
behaviore as measured before and after a minicourse (a self-contained 
pack^e of instructional materials for teachers)* ^ 

Procedure ^ The population was composed of 16 male and 32 female 
elementary school teachers* Each teacher, before taking the mini-* 
course, received the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPi) 
and Rokeach Dogmatism Scale* The EPPS measures 16 personality 
needs and the Rokeach purports to measure level of closed-mindedW 
ness or authoritarianism* ' \ 

Teachijrsg behaviors were video taped before and after the minicourse 
and were scored by trained raters on six classroom behavior cate- 
gories* 

Results s Seventeen personality variables were correlated with the 
SIX teaching behaviors^ before and after the minicourse* Analyses 
of the data indicate that teaching behaviors of the females were 
not influenced by their personality, either before or after the 
minicourse* Male teachers, on the other hand, indicated a prior 
significant effect of personality on their teaching behavior* 
"After the minicourse, male teachers indicated that the effect of 
personality on teaching behavior decreased considerably* 

Authors*^ stated shortcomings of the studyi no control group and 
behavior sample small* 
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.42* Gallaghory B« Teachers* attitudes and the acceptability of • 
children with ^eeeh defects. Eleinentary School Journal . 
1969, 69(5),. 277-381. 

Purpose ^ To investigate the effect of teacher st attitudes on 
children's responses to the^ defective articulation of a child their 
own age« 

Procedure ^ The population studied was a group of 640' first grade 
males and females frpin a public school in an eastern suburban area 
of middle socioeconomic status* Teachers were asked to comment on 
four statements while students heard tape recordings and were 
asked to answer four questions based on what was heard. 

Results * Findings indicate that the differences in the students^ 
r^ponses to those with speech problems is related ^o their 
teacher's attitudes* Teachers who do not express any particular 
attitude toward a child with an impediment seem to create the most 
peer*accepting environment* Teachers who require high standards 
on verbal behavior and "performance create i)ie least peero'Sccepting 
environment* 

Comment * This study indicates the power of persuasion that teachers 
have in the classroom—especially in the earlier years* 
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4i. Garfunkeli f# Head Start Evaliiation and Research Center « 

Boston -Uni vers ity> Report A-'IU Observation of Teachers " 
and Teachingt Strategies and Applications ^ Massachusetts: 
Boston University, 1967. ED 022 558 



There are reasons why teaching behavior should be assessed, includ-* 
ing (l) upgrading teacher education, (2) gaining insights into the 
learning or both teachers and children, and (3) studying social 
interactions* Two tneans of assessing teacher ability are qiiantif i-* 
cation of teacher behavior by the use of ratilig scales, behavioral 
categories, etc*, and participant observation (P0)« The first, 
assessment l)y instrument, confounds the effects of too many inter- 
acting variables for the instrument to reliably represent the^effects 
of teacher behavior* In the PQ methotf, very well qualifieB and ^ 
trained people are the assessing instrunent* Observer Judgment, and 
observer influence upon the claiBsroom situation are present, but if 
tfle observer is welT qualified and well trained, as he musi be for 
the success of the method, the di&ta obtained should be more reliable 
and more relevant* Filming the classroom situation can also be used 
and adds much to the assessment process* The Pd approach was tested 
on selected Head Start and elementary school classes* The data 
analy3is from this testing is incomplete* Jt has, been found, however, 
from a combined PO and filming of suburl;^ and inner-city (Hartford, 
Connecticut) elementary classes, that suburban classes are uniformly ^ 
superior to inner-city classes* (ERIC abstract) 
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AA. Goodwin, W«U, and Sanders, d«R«. An Exploratory Study of "the 
Effect of Selected Variables upon Tclacher Expectation of 
Pupil Success . Paper presented at American Education 
Research Association Annual Meeting, 1969.. ED 029 826 



A study w» conducted to determine what variables are prepotent in 
establishrng a teacher*^s expectancy for a pupil* Seven 20-minute 
experiments were conducted using a sample of 84 teachers who were 
randomly assigned to an experimental treatment and then feassigned 
for each subsequent experiment regardless of their previous assign- 
mant* Treatments consisted of presenting hypothetical students' ^ 
cumulative folders to the subjects. Based on the information therein, 
subjects answered six questions (each with five possible responses) 
involving their expectations for the academic performance of that 
student. In any given experiment, the information in the folders 
was identical for all subjects with two exceptions: grade level 
(first or sixth) and one of the other variables (IQ, grade average, 
sex, chronological age, standardized test performance, anecdotal 
records, or socioeconomic background) which were systematically 
introduced and varied, each in a separate experiment. Data result- 
ing from subjects* composite scores on the six criterion questions 
constituting the dependent variables were .analyzed by analysis of 
variance, and multiple comparison tests (Newman-Keulis) werc» run. 
It was inferred that IQ, course grades/ standardized tes| results, 
and socioeconomic background are perceived by teachers a^ the 
characteristics on which they ipan most validly base their expecta- 
tions of students* performance. Findings stress the importance of 
training teachers in measurement and interpretation of socioeconomic 
information. (ERIC abstract) 
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45. Gordon, E«M«, and Thomas, A« Children's behavioral style and 
the teacher^s appraisal of their intelligence* Journal 
of School Psychology * 1967, 5(4), 29^-300• 



Purpose * To test the hypothesis that teachers tend to overestimate 
the intelligence of childr/en-who react positively and quickly to 
new situations, and to underestimate the intelligence of children 
who react negMively to most new situations* 

Procedure * ^ The subjects were all enrolled in the kindergarten 
classes of the Anna C* Scott School, Leonia, New Jersey* The two . ^ 
teachers each had 30 years of kindergarten teaching experience* 

The teachers were asked to categorize each child's characteristic 
mode of reaction to new activities and situations in the class- 
room based on ^Quality of Participation** definitions. The teachers 
were then asked to evaluate each student's tQ* 

Results * A correlation between Quality of Participation and 
KulMann-Anderson IQ's was found to be significant* The correla- 
tion between the teachers' categorization of Quality of Participa- 
tion and their estimates.of the children'^ intelligence was 
positive and significant, r»*53 and *58* Statistical analysis 
indicates that the hypothesis is valid* 
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46m Gotts, E«E« Factors Related fo Teachers* Irritability in 
Response to Pupil Classroom Behaviors > Paper read at 
% American Psychological Association convention, 1967. 

ED 015 495 
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A 158 item survey, the Behavior Classification Checklist (BCC), 
was constructed to measure the variability in intensity reaction 
to pupil classroom behaviors* The nine scales obtained by factor . 
analysis were explored to check their construct validity against 
^other measures and other information oh the subjects* When 
special school personnel' and teachers in the same schools were 
compared on irritability in regard to the nine categories, 
special personnel were found to view the problems as less irritat--- 
ing* A Need For Assistance inventory (NFA), which allows teachers 
to express their need for aid in regard to certain pupil behaviors, 
and the BCC were administered to teachers involved in Headstart 
programs* From the NFA, eight scales were factor analyzed. In 
general, comparisolns of the expressed needs of teachers and the 
categbries of pupil behavior found mo^t irritating yielded several 
significant .correlations* Because*of the high intercorrelations 
of the BCC scales, higher order factors were investigated and two 
were obtained (an agressive factor and a withdrawn, compliant 
factor)* More research is needed* The BCC requires still more 
adequate validation data* (ERIC abstract) 
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47* Grofft P.d. Dissatisfactions in teaching the CD child. 



According to a survey of 294 elementary school teachers in 16 
schools serving disadvantaged pupils^ high teacher turnover is 
prompted by the ••peculiarities'* of the d i sad vauitaged student, by 
administrative and organizational deficiencies in the schools, and 
by the teachers^ own shortcomings. /To reduce the rate of turnover, 
four educational improvements are 8u|gested# They include~(l) 
reduction of class size, (2) reconstruction of curriculum and 
^teacKing procedures, (3) administrative support for teachers with 
discipline problems, and (4) ^udieious selection of teachers 
according to experience, willingness, and lack pf prejudice. Also, 
teachef eduication colleges should train students to work with dis- 
advantaged pupils# (ERTC abstract) 
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48* Giimipart, P., and Gumpert, C. The teacher as Pygmalion: 

Conments on the psychology of expectation. Urban Review . 
1968, 3(1),. 21-25. ED 023 774 
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Although this review of •^Pygmalion in .the Classroom,* an experi-* 
mental study of, the effect of positive teacher expectations on the 
intellectual development of their dijsadvan^taged students, generally 
affirms the findings of the experiment, it points out that (l) 
since the average improvement of the experimental elementary^chool 
ehilodreh was strongly .associated with the improvement of the control 
children in the same classroom, the unit o.f analysis should have 
been the average intellectual gain of tne children in the classroom 
as a whole rather than the gain of the individual child, and (2) 
in presenting their findings the experimentei^s suggested only the " 
probable stability of their results but did not account "for the 
apparent magnitude of their variables in the total context of 
their research* The review also speculates about h0w the teachers 
fulfilled the prophecy that positive expectations would increase 
student intellectual gains, particulWly how they may have inter*- 
preted ambiguous events to confirm their positive attitudes and 
how increases in their interpersonal warmth may have lead to super- 
ior student performance* (ERIC abstract) 
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49. Hall, D. The •ffoci of \t«acher -student congruence upon 
student learning in college classes* Journal or 
Educational Psvcholoiyv . 1970, 61, 205-2l57^ 
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Purpose * This'^study tests the hypothesis that the higher the 
congruence is between. a teacher's behavioral style and the 
student's conception of the ideal instructor's type, the greater 
/will be the student's reported learning. It is further hypo- 
thesized that the"^ ideal - actual teacher style congruence will 
correlate higher with learning than will either adtual teacher 
style or ideal style alone* - 

Procedure * Twenty- two small university undergraduate humanities 
and social science classes were sampled* Questionnaires were 
^ given to the 238 students in t^hese courses* Teacher style and 
ideal teacher style were evaluated with 3& items covering a 
typical^ range of teacher behaviors* Factor analysis of principal 
. components yielded seven meaningful factors* Learning was 
measured by 26 items describing the student's perceptions of 
what he learned from the course which yielded six scales for 
these items when factor analyzed* * Degree of congruence* was 
then computed. ^ 

Results * The hypothesis was not conf irmed. The actual teaching 
style of the instructor was in general a better predictor of 
. learning than were the congruence scores or the student's ratings 
of ideal instructor behavior. These negative findings are 
compared to Pervin's positive findings of person-environment fit* 
Differences are discussed in terms of the variances and validity 
of the constructs used, the nature of the environment studied, 
the constructs measured, and the instruments employed. ^ 
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50* Harris^ F«R» et aU Effects of adult social reinforcement 
on child behe^vior. Youno Children ^ 20(l), 1964. 
ED 019 997 
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In an attempt to modify or substantially reduce undesirable 
behavior in nursery scnool children, a teaching technique was 
introduced wherein the teacher would attend to the child only 
when the child was manifesting acceptable behavior and would 
ignore the child when he was manifesting undesirable behavior, 
it would then be possible to determine the effect on children's . 
behavior of teacher at tent ion , representing positive reinforcement. 
When the particular child consistently manifested the desired 
behavior to the exclusion of the undesired behaviori the teacher 
technique of attending to the acceptable behavior of children and 
ignoring undesired behavior was reversed. If the child^ then revert- 
ed to the undesirable behavior ^ the teacher reestablished the 
desired behavior. These manipulations demonstrated the validity 
of the independent variable, teacher attention, as a significant 
influence upon child behavior. Five case studies of nursery 
school children with particular behavior problems indicated that 
the teacher technique successfully altered the undesired behavior, 
^which included crying spells, isolate play, and excessive passi«» 
^vit;^ In each case, by ignoring the undesired behavior and 
reinforcing the desired behavior, the latter behavior changed 
from subordinate to dominant. It must be understood, howi^ver, 
t^iat to achieve success with this technique, the attention of 
tn)| teacher must.be positively reinforcing to the child. (ERIC 
abstract) c» 
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51# Harvey, 0,J. Teachers Belief Systems and Preschool Atmos" 

pheres A Boulder: Colorado University Extension Divisiont 
i965* ED 014 320 



Purpose ^ To determine the effect of a teacher* s belief or concep- 
tual system on the teaching method used and the classroom atmosphere* 

Procedure * The subjects were 30 female teachers^ participating li| 
the Head Start training program conducted by the diversity of 
Colorado Dctension Division, who were selected on the basis of 
their performance on the ••This j Believe Test*| (TIB). To further 
test the level of abstractness-concreteness tHe Conceptual Systems 
Test (CST) was administered to the subjects* The CST deals with 
four major areas /comp)osed of items to which the subject resppndsc^. 
on a^six^point_i4nge from complete agreement to complete disagree* 
iiient« On the basis of these test results the subjects were 
divided into three categories according to concribteness-or ientatii^i, 
abstractness-orientation, or in between concreteness and abstract- 
ness« or i en ta t i on • 

The subjects were then observed while teaching their preschool 
students and were rated according to a 26-dimension chart of 
desirable or undesirable teacher traits* 

Results - Analysis of the variables supports the initially stated 
hypothesis that concreteness--oriented subjects would score lowest 
on desirable traits and highest on undesirable traits; abstract- 
ness-or iented teachers would score highest on desirable traits 
and-lowest on undesirable traits; and the in-between group would 
secretin the middle. 
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52« Hassard, J.R# An Investigation of Teacher and Student Bahav«" 
ior in Earth Science Classrooms* Columbus: Ohios^State 
University, 1969« ED 041 781 
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A category system was developed for describing the classroom behav-* 
ior of earth science teachers. Video tape recordings were made of 
a random sample of 16 junior high school science teachers in \, 
Franklin County, Ohio* Classification of behaviors resulted in four 
major dimensions: Content Development, Managem^t, Facilitating, 
and Classroom Climate* Twenty-nine subcategories were identified, 
each of which included both verbal and non«*verbal behaviors* Four 
indices were developed by combining subcategories and expressing 
behaviors as ratios: Climate index. Process index, interaction- ^ 
index, and instructional index* The instrument was field tested in 
eight ninth grade earth science classes, together with an instrument 
developed in^a Companion study for describing student behaviors* Two 
9ets of video tape equipment were used for simultaneous recording of 
the behavior of the teacher and a sample of students* Teacher behay- 
iora^ are i described in terms of the instrument, and significant corre^ 
lations between teacher and student behaviors are reported* (ERfC 
abstract) 
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53. Hegert H»K» Analyzing Verbal and Nonverbal Classroom Cofnmuni« > 
cations^ 196B^ ED 025 483 ^ 



The Miniaturized interaction Analysis System (Mini^^TtA) was 
developed to permit improved analysis of classroom communication i 
Mn conjunction with video taping* Each of seven verbal event 
categories is subdivided into two categori|is according to the naiilure 
of the nonverbal events paralleling them* Integrated into the system 
are (l) defined verbal and nonverbal dimensions; (2) categories 
reflecting the personal , con ten t^ and institutional aspects of'^class- 
room t^sks; (3) catecories designed to permit encoding on purely 
behavioral evidence;^and (4) categories which are few in number^ 
symmetrical^ and easy to use* Categories were developed from three 
key concepts about teaching: (l) Both teachers and studei|ts have 
classroom rples; these include, for teachers^ an institutfonal or . 
control role^ a knowledge conveyance role^ or a role as develop'er for 
student personal ities» and for students^ a learner role as a develop- 
ing personality* (2) The interaction process is the sum of verbal 
and nonverbal events^ usually in some combination* (3) Work with 
Flanders* Interaction Analysis System has demonstrated the desirability 
of maintaining the direct- indirect teaching concept* Preliminary work 
with Mini-TIA has demonstrated that the systeni is functional and 
effective in focusing the attention of education students on key 
behaviors* Also^ Mini-TIA permits statistical computation of obser- 
vational data* (ERIC abstract) ^ ^ 

A) ■ 
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54% H«lg«t S#, and Pierca-Jonest J. The Relationship Between 
I Specific and General Taachiny Experience and Teacher 
1 / Attitudes Toward Project Head Start s Part of the F'inal 
^ Ra pOr t^ Austins Texas University Child Development 
Evaluation and Research Center, 1968. ED 025 323 



One hundred and forty-five Head Start teachers, from lower- 
middle class families, attended a workshop in 1965 before working 
in jthe Head Start program^. During the workshop and agait) in 1967 
they filled out .autobiographical and experience forms* The forms 
were used to test three hypotheses regarding differences associated 
with differential teaching experiences* Teachers were grouped 
according to their years of teaching experience and type of experi- 
ence; i<^e«, general or with the culturally deprived* Jrtesulte by 
analysis of variance indicated significant differences betWeen 
grbups of teachers on variables measuring teachers* peri^eptions 
of the effectiveness and acceptance of Head Start, their aware- 
ness of the effects of cultural deprivation, their perceptions of 
their success as Head Start teachers, and a comparison of HejSLd 
Start and non-Head Start children from similar environments*' Gen- 
erally, the more general the experience, the more stable and posi- 
-tive were the teacher attitudes* The same was true with teachers 
with no experience or six or more years of specific experience* 
Due to cognitive traces from (previous experience, experi^ced 
teachers had greater insight into problemc areas and could more 
easily incorporate ntm experiences with the culturally deprived* 
All attitudes of all groups were positive* Areas for additional 
research in this subjedt are suggested* Ten tables and several 
graphs are given« (ERIC abstract) 
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55m Hooley, T,l||«, and Jones* 0* The influence of teacher attitude 
on student attitu;Je in a ■ pro^hammed learn in|| situation. 
Programmed Learning & Educational Techno logv l 1970. 7(3), 
. 189-193. 



Purpose ^ To establish whether or not instruc^ar attitude influ- 
enced student performance when learning from a program* 

Procedure * Three matched groups of students were presented a 
mathematics program* The introduction to the program was designed v 
so that one group felt the instructor to be favorably disposed to 
programmed instruction; one group had a neutral ^instructor; and 
the final group had an instructor who presented himself as not 
favorable to the program* Analysis of variance^etween the groups 
indicated no significant differences in* achievement as measured 
by a criterion test* The students were given an attitude question- 
naire consisting of 28 paired-opposite statements using forced 
choice* 

Results * While significant differences. were found between the 

froupsy the fact tnat the variance was reduced to two items on , 
he questionnaire 9 and that one of those had a trend opposite to " . 
that expected, limits the value of the results* <> 
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56« Hudginst and Ahlbrand, Some properties of formal 

teacher and pupil classroom communication* Psychology 
in the Schools * 1970, 7, 265-268. 



Purpose « ,Past studies have shown that student school anxietv (SSAO 
levels are influenced by reinforcement effects of teacher benavior*, 
The present research investigates the hypothesis that the net; level 
of teacher revmrd correlates inversely with classroom SSA levels* 

Procedure * Teacher volunteers (^==14) from thfee Tucson, Arizona 
elementary %chool8 participated* The SSA results are based on 443 
children in heterogeneouslygroiiped clajsses* Observers using the 
Flanders' Inte^ction Analysis collected data on two 2«-hour occa«» 
eions (Tl and T2) with ah eight week interim period* The Flanders' 
scale ^iel(^ two measures of teacher reinforcements (l) reinforce- 
ment minus punishment (I^P) which was derived fr^ Flanders^ 
categories one, two, ^d three for reinforcing qualities* and . 
cut^gories six and s^Msn for punishing qualities; and (2) a 
praise minus criticism (P-C) index derived from Flanders* category 
seven minus category two* The anxiety measure w^s the 103«item ' 
School Anxiety Questionnaire (SAd)* A cross*- lagged correlation 
design was employe<l to establish the effect of the teacher bdhav- 
ior variable* It was hypothesized that the correlation betwcmfi 
the two reinforcement indices from Tl with SSA taken at T2 would 
be higher than the same reinforcement indices from T2 with 
taken at Tl* ' 

Results * The Tl data indicated a significant n^ative correlation 
between ^a teacher's R-P index a^nd his class^ SAQ mean and between 
a teacher's P-*C index and the Tl SAQ class mean* The difference 
between the cross- lagged correlations for ih4 R-P index was oppo- 
site to the hypothesized directionality between teacher behavior 
and SSAi 

Comments * The results are not discussed at all except to say that 
teachers should be aware of the effects of their reinforcing 
behavior on SSA level* Interpretation of the results is, unfor- 
tunately, left up in the air* The focus of this study appeared to 
be statistical as several additional empirical techniques were 
employed in investigating various minutae* 
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57. hunt, %i.E.^ and Germain^ M^S^, The Critical Thinking Ability 
of Teachers and tts Relationship to the Teatehers' Glasa- 
room Verbal Beha:vidr and Perceptions of Teacher Purposes ^ 
Paper read at American Educational Research Association 
1969 Conference, 1969* ED 030 625 



1 \ ■■ ' 

To examine the relationship between a teacher's critical thinking 
ability and his classroom verbal behavior and perception of teach- 
ing purposes, 39 teachers first completed the Watson^Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal* The 10 highest and 10 lowest scorers were then 
observed and video taped in their classrooms during three one-half 
hour periods, and their transcribed verbal behaviors were classified 
according to amount of student support and type of thought process 
(routine, co^^itive memory, and convergent, evaluative, or divergent 
thinking}* Finally, Aha 20 participants completed 10 questions about 
their teaching purposes and learning goals* Analysis of data re- 
vealed that teachers^ who had scored highly in critjcal ^thinking made 
a significantly greatef number of comments in the categories of 
convergent, evaluative, and divergent thinking, and in support of 
students than did teachers with low critical ability; their stated 
purposes and goals. were also more manifest in the classroom and 
were both academically oriented and student-centered If training 
students in critical thinking is the central purpose of schools 
(and research indicates that critical thinking ability can be 
taught), then teachers need to be traine<i as models of siMch think- 
ing c(uring their own preservice or inservice education* The ques- 
tion remainingT^ is who will teach the telotchers' teachers? (ERIC 
abstract) 
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58, Jackson, P^i.y Silberman, M.L., and Wolfson, B.J. Signs of 
personal involvement in teachers* descriptions of their 
students. * Journal of Educational Psvcholoov . 1969, 
60(1), 22-^7 



Purpose .^ To test certain hypotheses about elementary school 
^eacheii^* attitudes toward various behaviors students manifest 
and the effect of these attitudes upo^ teacher-pupil percep^tions and 
personal involvement* 

Procedure * The subjects were 32 third grade teachers from subur- 
ban Chicago communixies* Each .teacher was asked to recall the 
boys and girls in the class and describe those who were mentioned 
first and last (or who were forgotten coiApletely)« The content of 
1^ descriptions was analyzed for signs of persqnal involvement* 

Results * Boys received more such indicators of personal involve-' 
ment with the teacher than did girls and the descriptions contained 
more negatively^ toned statements than did those of girls* Students^ 
remembered first also received more indicators of involvement than 
tho^ recalled last or not at all* 

Findings indicate the relationship between teachers* differential 
perception and treatment of their students and certain student 
attributes* 
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59. Jester* R,, and Bear* N, Preliminary Results f row Relation- ^ 
ship Between Teachers* Vocabulary Usaye and the Vocabulary 
of Kindergarten and First Grade Students . Paper read at 
~ American uucational Research Association Meeting, 1969, ' 

ED 032 135 > ' " 

f ' - ■ > ■■ 

To examine the relationship between the vocabulary teachers use in 
the classroom and the percentage of that vocabulary understood by 
the students^ 16 volunteer teachers were tape recorded for an hour 
and a half during a normal day's activities* Half' the teachers ^ 
were from lower or lower middle class families; the other half 
were from middle and upper class familiee* From the tapes a work 
list was cotnpiled for the' first grade teachers a^d anotner for the 
kindergarten teachers* Vocabulary tests of 50 words each were then 
derived from the word lists and given to the children* A maximum 
effort was made to draw out the knowledge of word meanings* 
Analysis of the data indicated that the percentage of words used 
by tne teachers and known by the students was generally quite high 
indicating that teachers might use more difficult words to build* 
vocabulary* Social class, race, and grade breakdowns sometimes 
resulted in sairiples too smsril to be significant, and trends were 
not always substantial but the percentage of teachers* words known 
to youngsters seems to vary with social class, race, and grade* 
The effec€^of the experimental situation on the teachers* vocabu- 
laries was not calculated* (ERIC abstract) 

/ 
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60» Johnson, R«S» A Comparison of English Teachers' Pirn Usage 

with Their Attitudes Toward Usage > (Ed« dissertation, 
Columbia University) 1968. ED 046 963 



tn spoken and written situations which focused the teachers' att<8^- 
tions on information rather than on their language, samples of 100 
English teachers' actual language were obtained with respect to five 
debatable usages: •*everybody«*#theif ''reason*.* is because," "who" 
as an object pronoun, "will/would" with the first person subject to 
express futurity without determination, and "myself" as a non-reflex- 
ive, non-emphatic object pronoun* The majority of teachers expressed 
disapproving attitudes toward four of the five usages for both speech 
and writing. Nonetheless, 9^ of the teachers were found to use at 
least one^'of the "incorrect" usages, each of the "incorrect" usages 
was used by a majority of teachers in their speech, and three of the 
usages were usedf by a majority of the teachers in their writing. 
Moreover^ 9^' of the teachers used at least one of the "incorrect" 
usages that they themselves disapproved of and would correct in 
their students' work. However, when the teachers were alerted to 
the discriopancies between the lauiguage they teach as correct and the 
language they use, 99^ of the teachers expressed a willingness to 
change their attitudes toward language correctness and to modify their 
teaching ac^ipordingly, (ERIC abstract) 
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6l« Jordan 9 \l.E.f and Proctor » D«i« Relationships between knowledge 
of exceptional children, kind end amount of experU^e witli^ 
thenii, and teacher attitudes toward their classroom integra- 
tion* Journal ^f Special Education * 1969, 3, 433-439* 



Purpose * T© investigate attitudes of teacher groups toward the edu- 
cational placement of children with behavior disorders or assorted 
physical handicaps, and to study the relationship of these attitudes 
to knowledge of disabilities and to type and amount of teaching 
experience* ^. 

Procedure * Two independent variables — amount of ••realistic*' 
acceptance by teachers of classroom integration of exceptional 
children and amount of knowledge of disabilities-*- wefe measured' 
with The Classroom Integration Inventory (CM) and The General 
Information Inventory (Gil) (Haring, 1958)* Four variables were 
selected as determiners of teacher responses: (l) type of teaching 
contacts, (2) amount of teaching experience, (3) amount of academic 
credit, and (4) type of consultation experience* 

The Pearson PM Correlation was us^ to ascertain the relationship 
between CI I and Gt 1 scores* A one-way analysis of variance was 
used tq analyze the relationships between the two dependent measures 
and the four independent variables* The sample consisted of 6 
student teachers, 10 ancillary persoiviel and 138 classroom teachers* 

q 

Results *, The special education teachers were significantly better 
informed than the regular teachers, but did not have more ^realistic" 
attitudes toward classroom integration* Teachers with extensive 
academic credit in courses related to exceptional children were 
more knowledgeable about them* Academic course wor'k was the only 
variable which was significantly predictive of both Cll and Gil 
scores* ^ 
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62m Jose^ J«» and Cody J«J« Teacher-pupil interaction as it 

related to attempted changes in teacher expectancy of 
academic ability and achievement* American Educational 
Research Journal , 1971, 8^ 39-49* 



Purpose * To determine if^tudeni scores on IQ and achievement 
tests change after false information concerning these students is 
given to the teacher and whether the teacher *s behavior toward th#se 
students changes* 

Procedure * Subjects ^^iv^e 18 first and second grade teacKers and 144 
students (eight from each classroom)* The study was presented to 
teachers as two separate investigations; (l) a testing program to 
identify •*late bloomer s*' and (2) an analysis of teacher-pupil inter- . 
action* The Test of General Ability (Flanagan, 1960), an IQ test, 
and the kfetropoli tan Achievement tests in reading and arithmetic 
were given to all students in the 18 classrooms^ From this population 
4 experimental and 4 control students were randomly selected* A pre-* 
measure of teacher behavior was obtained by three trained observers 
using the Interaction Analysis Scale adapted from Bales (i960} scale* 
.The teachers were then given information that the four experiirental 
students had scored high on a test predicting "'^academic blooming*^ 
and were expected to perform better academically in the near future* 
Observations of teacher behavior were made after one week and every 
four weeks thereafter for a period of 16 weeks* Post-tests of the 
Test of G^eral Ability and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests wero - 
then administered to experimental and control studcHits* 

.Results ^ A significant change in grade level on all three tests 
was found for both groups (p<*05)* There was little consistency 
in the direction of change in teacher behavior and few differences 
in teacher behavior after receipt of the false information* Any 
behavior change tended to be in the same direction for both experi- 
mental and control students* There was no significant advantage, in 
terms of grade improvement, in the teachers* favorable expectations* 
At the end of the experiment the "teachers were given a questionnaire 
concerning their opinions of the experiinental children* Eleven of 
the 18 teachers had not expected more from the children* Seven had 
expected the children to improve, but only four felt the children 
had actually "shown improvement* 
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63#. Kay^ B.R,, and Lowe^ C^A* Teacher nomination of children's 
problems. A rolecentric interpretation. Journal of 
Psychology . 1968. 70(l), 121-129* 



Purpose ^ This investigation studied the relationship of several 
teacher characteristics to the frequency with which these teachers 
designated amotionally troubled Students, tt was hypothesized 
that students referred to would be those exhibiting behaviors ^ 
contrary to the self-expectations of the teacher. 

Procedure . The subjects were 97 percent of the teachers from 
kindergarten through sixth grade in the State of New Hampshire* Each 
teacher received a questionnaire and was asked to indicate the number 
of retarded students in his or her class and among this population 
the number which acted out or were emotionally troubled. Later ^ a 
sample population of the teachers was interviewed to cheek reliability 
and validity of teaser nominations. 

Results . Statistical analysis supports the theory that teachers eval- 
uate pupil behavior in terms of their own perspecxives and that the 
evaluation will vafy with the^eachers* sex^ age, level of ed^cation^ 
and experience. , 
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64, Keano, D.F, fielationships Amony Teacher Atti tud»«j S^ud^jnt 
Attitudq. and Student Achievement in Elementary School 
Arithmetic . (Ph.D. dissertat ion. University of Florida) 
1968. ED 055 774. 



A descriptive study of the relationships among teacher attitude, 
student attitude, and student achievement in arithmetic is reported* 
Data were obtained from €l79 students of 32 teachers selected for 
their positive or negative preferences for teaching mathematics^ 
The students wer^ tested for attitudes the following year* Findings 
indicated? -(l) data were iilconclusive for relation between teacher 
attitude and student attitude toward arithmetic; (2) teacher atti*- 
tude has no effect on student achievement; (3) there is no relation- 
ship between student attitude and achievement; and (4) economic 
env^ironment affects student attitude toward arithmetic but not 
achievement* (ERIC abstract) 
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65. Klein, S. Student influence on teacher behavior. American 
Educational Research Journal . 1971, 8, 403-421^ 

I 

Purpose > To determine the influence of students on teacher behav*- 
iory the following hypotheses were examined: (l) Teacher behavior 
changes as a function of chainges in student behavior; (2) Teacher 
behavior is more positive (a) during periods of positive student 
behavior than during periods of negative student behavior» (b) 
during periods of positive student behavior than during periods of 
natural student behavior, and (c) during periods of natural student 
behavior than during periods of negative student behavior* 

Procedure * Guest teachers in 24 college education classes were the 
subjects while the r^ular students in the classes acted as experi* 
menters* The 24 college teachers ranged from graduate teaching 
assistants to full professors in six universities* Guest teachers 
lectured classes in their fields and were not aware of the experiment* 

Each experiment lasted one hour and was divided into four 15 minute 
periods consisting of positive and negative treatment periods and 
two control periods during which the student experimenters changed 
behaviprs* Positive ^udent behaviors included smiling, looking at 
the teacher, and responding to the teacher's questions quickly and 
correctly* Some negative behaviors were frowning, looking out the 
window, and talking with classmates* Sequences of behavior were 
randomized* Verbal behavior of teacher and students was tape 
recoHed while non«>verbal behavior was recorded by observers* Tapes 
were analyzed by the Flanders* Interaction Analysis. The Visual 
Observation Schedule (VOS) of teacher behavior and the Pupils Exer** 
cise Reinforcement (PER) instruments were used to categorize 
teacher and student verbal and non-*verbal behaviors* 

Results * The first hypot^iesis was supported since the teachers 
appeared to change their verbal and non-verbal teaching behaviors 
when the students changed their experimental behaviors* Comparison 
of means of teachers* behaviors during the positive, negative, and 
control periods indicated that teachers behaved more positively 
during periods of positive and natural student behavior than during 
periods of negative student behavior, thus supporting the 2a and 
the 2c hypotheses* No significant differences in teacher behaviors 
appeared during the positive and natural treatment periods indicating 
that student behavior during the control periods was more similar to 
student behavior in the positive treatment periods than in the nega- 
tive treatment periods* Teacher use of direction and criticism was 
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greatest during negative treatment periods* it was suggested that 
> a class may. become more productive if students are taught how their 
behavior influences the^ehavior of their teachers. Students can 
then be encouraged to a^ume responsibility for their own behav/ior 
and help their teachers become more effect ive« 
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66, Kranz, P.L. et al« The Relationships Between Teacher Percep t 
tion of Pupils and Teacher Behavior Toward Those Pup\ls » 
Paper read at American Educational Research Association 
Meeting, 1970. ED 038 346 



A study attempted to determine whether there are significant differ- 
ences between substantive, positive appraisal, negative appraisal, 
and managerial behaviors a teacher exhibits toward pupils he per*- 
ceives to be of. high, average, and low academic potential and of 
high, average, and low achievement level. Ten null hypotheses were 
formulated to answer the questions, independent variables were high, 
average, and low teacher perceptions of pupil academic potential and 
pupil achievement; dependent variables were the substantive, positive 
appraisal, negative appraisal, managerial, and total teacher verbal 
behaviors. Subjects were 11 urban elementary teachers and their 285 
pupils. Teacher verbal behavior data wer# collected through classroom 
observation (150 minutes per class) using a modification of the Obser-* 
vational System of Instructional Analysis (Mough and Duncan, in press); 
data included identification of pupils who were the object of each 
individually*-directed teacher behavior. Data were collected from each 
teacher regarding his perceptions of the relative academic potential 
and achievement level of each pupil. Statistical analyses included 
chi'-square. Spearman rank correlation coefficients, and Kendall coef«- 
ficients of concordance^ In general, findings suggest relationships 
between the pei^ptions a teacher has regarding a pupil and the kinds 
and frequency oF certain teaching behaviors he directs toward that 
pupil. (ERtU abstract) 
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67. McKeachiOy W.J.y and Lin, Sex differences in student * 

response to college teachers: Teacher warmth and teacher 
sex, American Educational Resear^ch Journal , 1971, 8, 
221-226* 



Purpose . To determine'^Whether sex differences exist in student 
response to sex of teacher and degree of warmth of teacher, 

Procedure , Subjects were students in large mult insect ion freshman- 
sophomore courses (no N given). The measure of teacher warmth was 
the mean student rating of a teacher on opinion measures of friend- 
V' lihess, 

* ■■ ' * * - ' 

Tiifo types of outcome measures were us^ed: ^urse grades and achiever 
ment tests (specifics not given), ^---^ 

Results .^ Higher grades given by warm female instructors can be 
Justified in terms of their greater effectiveness as indicated by 
achievement test scores. With male teachers,* high ieacher warmtri 
results in relaitively high achievement for women students, but not 
for men. For women instructors, high warmth teachers seem to be 
more effective with both sexes. Low warmth women with low achieve- 
ment standards were the least effective of any teachers, 
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€8« llcKaachi«9 W.Jv, Lin, Y*, and Mann, W* Student ratings of 

teacher effectiveness: Validity studies* American Educa« > 
iional Research Journal . 1971, 8, 435-445. 



Purpose . The authors*^ hypothesis was that out of Isaacson^s six 
factoids of student ratings of instructors and instruction (Skillt 
Overload, Structure, Feedback, Group Interaction, and Students 
Teacher Rapport), the "Ski 11, "Group Interaction,* and **Feedback*^ 
factors would be positively related to teacher effectiveness. Five 
studies concerning this hypothesis were presented. 

Procedtfre 1 . In the first study 297 male and 392 female students 
of 17 teachers of general psychology classes participated. The 
student evaluation of teaching form had 46 items comprising the six^ 
Isaacson factors. The Introductory Psychology Criteria Test was ^ 
used as an index of student learning. 

Results 1 . tn addition to "Skill, » "Interaction" and "Feedback", 
"Rapport" was also found to be significantly related to teaching 
effectiveness, fhen the data were analyzed by sex, however, the 
"Skill" dimension was not significantly effective. 

Procedure 2 > tn the second study, the procedure was replicated with 
a new sample *of 348 men and 406 women enrolled in 32 sections of a 
general psychology course taught by 16 teaching fellows. 

Results 2 . It was found that the correlations between "Skill" 
ratings and mean student achievement were negative. While'^Feed- 
back" and "Rapport" were again posifiyely related^ to effectiveness, 
"Group Interaction" was negatively correlated witlh mean scores on 
the Introductory Psychology Criteria Test. 

Procedure 3 > In a third study, student rating factors were investi- 
gated for two criterion measures^-a multiple choice test and an 
essay test. 

V 

Results 3 . NSkill* and "Rapport" corf elated well with the essay 
criterion but not with the knowledge criterion. 

Procedure 4 . A fourth study analyzed data from a group of teachers 
in a second year French course. Criterion measures were tests of 
oral expression, grammar , and reading. 
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Results 4 > ••SkilP and "Strjjcture** ratings were valid for women 
but not for men while •Rapport" or ••Warmth" did not predict 
ef f ec t i veness • ^ 

Procedure 5 « The fifth study involved correlations, between student 
ratings of teaching effectiveness and measures of attitudinal 
sophistication as well as achievement in an introductory economics 
course^ - 

Students in a large introductory economics course (Ns286) met once 
a w%ek in a group lecture and three times a week in sections taught 
by 18 advanced graduate students. A 14«»item economic attitude^ 
sophistication <fuestionnaire was administered at the beginning- and 
end of th^ course. A scale for student ratings of instruction^ 
whi^h included thd Isaacson factors was given at the end of the 
course* Cognitive achievement was measured by course examinations 
stressing thinking rather than knowledge. 

Results 5 . •'Skill** was positively correlated with both attitudinal 
and cognitive measures^ significantly so for female students. 
Teachers rated high on "Change of Belief^" tended to be effective 
in changing attitudes. 

Discrepant results were discui^scid in terms of differing goals of ^ 
students and teachers. Teaching effectiveness is seen as a function 
of particular objectives and particular students. 
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69« UcNaryt S.R* The Relationships Between Certain Teacher Charao 

teri sties and Achievement and Creativity of Gifted Elementary 
School St^dents^ Final Report Summary ^ New Yorkj Syracuse 
University/1967. ED 015 787 



The relationship betwMn teacher characteristics and the degree of 
.change shown by gifted elementary pupils in convergiant and divergent 
thinking areas was investigated* Characteristics were assessed by 
measures of iritelligencet personality factor a, and a personal infor- 
mation quest ionnaire* Six pre- and posttests of convergent and 4 
tests of divergent production measured the growth of the gifted 
children over 1 academic year* A series of multiple regression equa- 
tions was calculated to assess the relationship between the changes 
in the 23 classes in the ^est scores and the 34 teacher, class > and 
studeat variables. For each measure of change, items significant 
at the 1 percent level were grouped for the develqpment.of a final 
regr«fSsion analysis leading to am influence profile* It was found 
that teacher personality traits were the most effective of the change- 
producing variables and that different types of teachers influenced 
different areas of orowth. The children's reading growth related 
^significantly to a teacher's verbal IQ, and growth in writing related 
significantly to a teacher's annual income and the number of course- 
work hours in the education of gifted children; The number of 
students per class significantly affected growth in math« Study 
implications are that gifted children should be exposed both to 
teachers whose personality traits are best suited to teach the diver- 
gent area and to those best suited to teach the convergent area,' w,ith 
teacher selection based accordingly. (ERIC abstract) 
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^ 70. Madsen, C»H», Jr», Becker, W»C#, and Thomas, D»R» Rules, 

praise, and ignoring: Elements of elementary classroom 
control* Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis * 1968, 
1(2), 139- 150* 



Purpose ^ An attempt was made to. systematically vary the behavior 
of two elementary school teachers to determine^the effects on. class- 
room behavior of Rules, Ignoring inappropriate Beha.vior, and showing 
Approval for Appropriate Behavior* ^ • 

Procedure * Behaviors of two children in ^ second grade class and 
of one child in a kindergarten class were observed and recorded in 
order to determine a baseline from which to work* Following these 
baseline recordings. Rules, ignoring, and Approval conditions were 
introduced one at a time* At the same time, teacher behaviors were 
observed and recorded, and tochers were offered suggestions for the 
facilitation of the experimental cenditions in their classrooms* In 
addition, a seminar was offered inlvhich specific prpblems could be 
discussed* Both classes underwent the jsame experimental manipulations 
except thai one class also experienced a returh to the baseline and 
then a reinstatibment of the ftules. Ignoring, and Approval conditions* 

Results* H was found that: l) Rules alone had little effect on 
improving classroom behavior; 2^ Ignoring tnappropriate Behavior and 
showing l^^pr oval for Appropriate Behavior, when used iointlY, are ef- 
fective in achieving better classroom behavior; and 3} showing Approv- 
al for Appropriate Behavior is the key to effective classroom manage- 
ment* Ignoring Inappropriate Behavior alone led to inconsistent 
findings, and was a very hard condition for the teachers to maintain* 
Hencb, its value alone needs further clarification* Such findings 
lead us to conclude that teachers can be taught to modify pupil behav- 
ior* Further, knowledge of the importance of differential social re- 
inforcement is essential before academic knowledge can be effectively 
imparted* 

Comment * This study used an extremely small number of subjects* 
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?!• MatthewSy C« EIE Elementary School Science Pro iect ^ Eyehjg-- 
tion Report s Tallahassee: Florida State University. 1969. 
ED 035 553 



T^e main purpos^ 9f the study>was to describe teacher and pupil 
behavior during science lessons. Subjects of the investigation 
reported in this document were 144 first, sf^cond, and fifth grtdj^ 
pupils and the twelve teachers who taught these pupils* Each ciLs^- 
room was observed during five lessons of Science - A Process Approach 
the instrument used to code behavior was the ^Science Curriculuni 
Assessment System,*^ which is composed of twenty mutually exclusive 
cateoories. Data were a ^ collected by private interview with eaci^ 
of the 144 pupils involved in the study. The Friedman TWo-Way 
Analvsis of Variance by Ranks Test was used to analyze data. Findings 
of the. study indicated that (l) the greatest proportion of a pupil^a 
behavior was spent observing the teacher or a pupil who acted for , 
the teacner in lesson-*related situations; (2) the central ^tendency 
of teachers was to interact with more than six childrefi in a group; 
(3) there was a strong tendency for ext^ded teacher behavior to 
' fall in a cat^ory **observing without response^ the behavior of 
groupji of 6 or more pupils; and (4) much of the extended^ teacher 
behavior was ••giving information** or ••giving direct ion^j!|^o groups 
of 6 or more pupils. (ERIC abstract) ^ 
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72i Mattson, R^H*, and Buckley, N.K. Teacher Effectiveness in Control 
of Child Behavior^ oeiiction Three* Interim Report * Eugenes 
Oregon University, 1968* ED 027 567 



Within the class^om, the teacher is an important social variable 
who controls other environmental variables* Sqme researciv on teacher 
effocMi/eness has considered personal or interaction variables* In 
order xo study the variable of teacher test organization, a pilot 
study was conauij||ed in two el€)f$entary schools in Eugene, Oregonr^ 
Each teacher was evaluated on ability to hamdle behavior problems 
or deviant behaviors within the classroom* The evaluation instru-^ 
msnts were a background questionnaire, behavior dimension ratings 
by principals, and ranking of global effectiveness by a panel* There 
was high correlation (*87} between effect |p<e teachers and smoothness 
of transition periods* Correlation (*78) was found between teacher 
involvement with outside activities and teacher effect i veriest. A 
study of teacher iBsson plans proved many of those plans too vague ^ 
to lise as a technique for measuring length and variety of tasks. 
Specific hypotheses for further investigation deal with (l) organic 
zation of the teaching .day, (2) activity variety, (3) transition 
periods, and (4) reinforcement* (ERIC abstract) 
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73, Maybarry, Ther>Effects of Perceived Teacher Attitudes on 

Student Achievement * Paper read at American Educational 
Research Association Annual Meeting, 1970. B) 050 013 

^ ^ : 

Purpose * To examine the affective dimension of teacher-pupil inter- 
action by creating impressions regarding the teachers interest in 
students and course content and examining the effect of these 
impressions on student achievement* 

Procedure * Sixteen existing classroom croups in an introductory 
psychology course for education majors (494 students) comprised the 
subjects for this experiment* The experimental session consisted 
of a 13-minute lecturo> foUowed by a 30-item athievement test on 
the lecture material and an attitude questionnaire to check on the 
experimental manipulatioi^* The four situations within the experi- 
mental design were: Negative Int^rpet^sonal Attitude; Positive tnter- 

?ersonal Attitude; Negative Task Attitude; and Positive Task Attitude* 
hese were crossed in a 2x2 design producing four treatment condi- ; 
tions# 0 ■ , 

Results * The expected difference due to the manipulation of the 
interpersonal relationship did appear and was significant at 
p<*01, with the positive interpersonal grdup having a more positive 
attitude* An even stronger effect was noted for the task manipula- 
tion dimension, with the positive interpersonal attitude group 
seeing the instructor asj^aving a more positive attitude toward the 
^ task* There was a clear aifference due to task attitude mauiipulaitiony 
indicating a strong task attitude effect, with subjects in the posi- 
tive task attitude situation perceiving a more positive task 
attitude on the part of the instructor* A positive interpersonal* 
^ attitude associated with a negative task attitude resulted in the 

lowest level of achievement, and a positive interpersonal attitude 
associated with a positive tai^, attitude resulted in the highest 
achievement* f^^^-S . 
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74, Medley, B.M., and Hill, R*A, Cof?nitive Factors in Teaiching 
Style . Paper read at American -Educational Research 
Association Meeting, 1970. ED 038 380 

purpose > This study investigated the relationship between teacher 
knowledge and teaching style* 

Procedure * The study involved 53 secondary level teacher interns 
in an eastern U«S« metropolitan area who taught science^ mathematics, 
English, and social studies* Each of the 53 teachers was observed 
on four oecasior^s by a pair of trained observers and behavior 
was recorded for about 30 minutes* One of the pair of observe^s ^ 
used the Flanders* Interaction Analys|j5 while the other used the 
OScAR 4V technique* Bo jth recorded the same verbal behavior* 
Scores from these two sy^ems constituted the measure o^teacher 
behavior or siyle* ^ 



The Common Examination (CE) of Jth^e National Teachers E>»mination X^TE) 
(which was taken just before the beginning of their first year of 
teaching) served as a measure of teachers' knowledge of teaching 
principles* 

The CE contained 345 multiple choice items representing 19 content 
areas* About half the items measured subject matter content 
commonly found in secondary school curricula while the other half 
measured knowledge of the content of professional education courses* 
Answer sheets of the 53 observed teachers arid of 3&non-obserVed 
ieachers were submitt^ to an anal)^is of variance* A statistical 
exegesis is presented* Prediction of ^able patterns of classroom 
behavior which may be regarded as elements of teacher style, and 
which a^e operationally defined, can be made* 

Results * A multiple Correlation of *66 between Lecturing Behavior 
(per Flanc(ers) and N7E performance was found* Teachers who do 
better on^^he science items lecture more^ while teachers who do 
better on the teaching prin<^pl^s and practices lecture less* 
Though science teaching may lend itself to a lecture format, only 
seven of the 53 teachers tadght science* It is then likely that 
teachers of other subjects also tended to act like science teachers 
no matter what subject they taught*^ Those with high scores in 
literature, the history and philosophy of education, and teaching ' 
practices favored a dialogue approach*. 
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Various suppositions as to the ^iiology and dynamics of the 
differing teaching styles are offered, but reliable statements 
can only be based on a larger sample* Two inferences based on 
the data were made: l) the data suggest strongly that the amount 
and kind of cognitive equipment a teacher possesses contribute 
greatly to his teaching style; 2) the methodologi^l strategy 
employed in the study holds much promise in the relating of teacher 
knowledge to teacher behavior* 
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75, Medley, and Hill, R.A. Dinmsnsions of classroom beHav- 

ior measured by two systems j|f interaction analysis. 
Educational Leadership . 1969, 26(8), 821-824. 

r 

Pur pose > This study compares the findings obtained by the use of 
two systeros for analyzing classroom interact ions. The two methods 
studied were Flanders* Interaction Analysis Technique and OScAR AV. 

Procedure . The subjects of the study were 70 first-year teachers 
of junibr or senior high school English^ mathematics^ science, or 
social Studies, enrolled in an internship program for liberal art's 
college graduates. 

*^ 

During February, each teacher was visited by a te^ of two observers 
on two different occasions; and during late May or early June each 
teacher was visited two more times by the same observer team. For 
20 minutes on each visit, one member of the team recorded verbal 
behavior using Flanders* interaction Analysis Technique, and the 
other observer recorded the same behavior using OScAR 4V. 

Each of the 280 records obtained was scored according to procedures 
devised for the particular system used. Forty-four measures were 
scored on each Flanders* record; 42 on each OocAR. Analysis of 
variance revealed that a number of scores did not detect stable 
differences among teachers; these were discarded. The 75 remaining 
scores were intercorrelated and thj first 10 principal components 
of the matrix of interc!;orrelations'^werd extracted and rotated to a 
varimax solution. 

These iee scores may be jsaid to describe the most important differ- 
ences detected in tne behaviors of these 70 teachers by these two 
instruments. Four of the factors had to do with questions asked 
(or answered) by the teacher in developing the substantive content 
of the lesson; three described student talk and the teacher's 
reaction to it; and three contained informatioh about how the 
teacher managed classroom procedures. 

Results , Seven of the ten dimensions were scoreabl^ in ^Flanders* 
records while eight were scoreable on OScAR. Flanders* instrument 
appears more sensitive to student behaviors and less able to dis-, 
criminate teacher behaviors related to substantive content from 
behaviors related to procedure or management* OScAR is. less useful 
in examining student behaviors, but provides more information about 
how^ a teacher divides his time between management and instruction, 
and the quality of both. 
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In aiddition, Flanders* system appears tq. be the simpler of the two, 
involving fewer categories* Keys for OScAR, however, appear to 
involve larger categories of behavior* 

The skilled examiner must be able to choose between the two in 
relation to the area he is investigating* 
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76« Ualchanbaun^ D*, Bow^rt^ D*, and Ross, R« A behavioral 
analysis of teacher expectancy effects Jburnal of 
Personality and Social Psychology , 1969, 13, 306-316* 



Purpose ^ The aims of this research weres l) to investigate 
teacher-pupil interactions mediating teacher expectancy effect; 
2) to investigate expectancy effects on academic performance ari^d 
classroom behavior of adolescent girls; 3). to investigate the 
influence of the teachers* xyan prior expectancy on the implementa- 
tion of the expectancy effect • 

Procedure ^ Subjects were 14 adolescent female offenders institu- 
tionalized in a special unit in a training school* Two matched 
groups of girls were^ identified on the basis of (a) teachers* 
prior expectancj/ of girls* academic potential, (b) level of appf@» 
priate classroom behavior, and (c) amount of teacher attention 
given to the girl in the pretreatment period* Six of the 14 girls 
were placed in the ••late bloomer** or •^expectancy'* group while the 
remainder made up the control group* 

A significant level of agreement in the teachers* evaluation of the 
girls* academic potential was indicated* The four teachers involved, 
were given the expectancy instructions by the' chief psychologist of 
the school in a group meeting* 

Assessment of expectancy instruction effect occurred on the following 
dependent measures: girls* academic performance, girls^ classroom 
benavior, and teachers* behavior* Overall academic performance was 
assessed by pretest-posttest comparison of objective and subjective 
measures* Classroom behavior was also assessed by pretest-posttest 
comparison of observation records (observation periods continued 
until all girls were observed and averaged 50 minutes with 30 obser- 
vations on each girl)* 

Mediating factors underlying expectancy effects were Investigated 
by continually observing teacher behavior* Teacher observation 
included a 6-day operant period and an 8-day expectancy period* 
Teachers* interactional behavior was rated as ppsitive, negative, 
or neutral* Teachers were not aware their behavior was being 
observed* 

Unter-rater reliability of the behavioral measures idmployed was #.96* 
Reliability of total scores over observers for the classroom behav- 
ior measure was *85* Initial equivalence of experimental expectancy 
and matched control groups was indicated* 
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Results ^ The results indicated that subjects in the expectancy 
group had significantly increased their academic performance as 
measured by the objectively scored examinations* There was no 
isignificant group effect for the subjectively scored examination* 
Improvement of academic performance in the expectancy group occurred 
regardless of teachers* prior differential expectations of pupils^ 
potential* 

Classroom behavior effect was examined by analysis of variance of 
change scores* The data itidicated that ooth tne expectancy and 
control groups improved their classroom behavior and the expectancy 
group improved significantly mbre than the control group* expectancy 
instructions did not differentially effect the intensity of inappro- 
priate classroom behavior, but only its frequency* Girls in the 
expectancy group iiiipfoved their classroom behavior significantly 
regardless of the teachers*^ prior expectancy* 

Analysis of variance revealed that expectancy instructions did not 
result in any significant changes in the teachers* level of attention 
or the amount of interaction with the girls. Teachers were differen- 
tially affected by expectancy instructions: two teachers significantly 
increased positive interactions while one teacher significantly 
decreased negative interactions to late bloomers* (Effects of 
expectancv instructions were described in detail for each of the 
four teacners*) v ' 

It appears that one way of changing the behavior of teachers and 
pupils is to modify the teachers* perception or label of the 
students* acadomid potent ial». It was noted that the group admini- 
stration- of expectancy instructions made for maximal effectiveness 
in producing such behavioral changes*^ The results indicated that 
the expectancy eff'ect was not mediated by teachers increasing 
frequ€thcy of attention to the expectancy subjects so much as by 
the changed in the quality of interactioh with expectancy subjects* 

In the authors* words,, the results of this research were beyond 
their expectations* 
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??• Mendozai^ S/^ Good, T,, and Brophy, J. The Coromunication of 

Teacner Expectations in a Junior High School * Paper read 
at American Educational Research Association Annual 
Meeting, 1971. ED 050 038 



Purpose . The aim of this study was to apply Conceptual Systems 
Theory, which states that one^s conceptual capabilities develop 
from concrete to abstract levels, to the teftching-learninc context* 
It was hypothesized that Hi^h Conceptual Level (HCL) teachers, who 
are "abstract^, flexible in their environmental interaction, and 
who ultimately base their decision making on internal standards, 
would be more interdependent and use more interdependent techniques 
than the Low Conceptual Level (LCL) teachers, who are **concrete^, 
rigid in their environmental interaction, and whose responses tend 
to depend on external normative standards. 

Procedure . The sample comprised 20 volunteer teachers from the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of a middle school. A median 
split on teachers* Paragraph Completion Test scores was performed 
to form two groups 10 HCL and 10 LCL teachers. Forty pairs of < 
sixth-grade pupils, matched for \(l but with disparate Conceptual 
Level (CL), were formed. Pairs were divided into student groups 
of 40 HCL and 40 LCL students and were then randomly assigned to 
treatments in a 2x2 factorial design with HCL and LCL being the 
independent variable for both teacher and student groups. Teachers 
taught a "Pollution** minilesson by their own method to four unfamil- 
iar students. Episodes were recorded and proportion of interdepent- 
ness was computed for each teacher. An ANOVA using Dunn's Multiple 
Comparison Technique was performed on the scores of 18 available 
teachers. Information handling by teachers was identified by the 
System for Analyzing the Oral Communication of Teachers. 

Results . Remits indicated that HCL teachers were significantly 
(p<*Ol) more interdependent than LCL teachers. The proportion of 
interdependent teacher behavior was significantly (p<^Ol) greater 
for HCL students than for LCL students indicating that HCL students 
influenced teachers to behave more interdependent ly than LCL 
students* The proportion of interdependentness was significantly 
(p<.05) gre^iter for the HCL teacher-HCL student treatment than for 
the LCL teacher-HCL student or the HCL teacher-LCL student treatments. 
No differences in degree of interdependentness were observed between 
LCL teacher-LCL student and LCL teacher-HCL student treatments. 
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The greatest group differences) as expected » ^Wppeared between the 
HCL teacher«*HGL student and LCL teacher^iCL student groups since 
students in these groups reinforced the natural teaching styles of 
their teachers* 

Discussion centers on the powerful effect of student behavior on ' 
teacher behavior which is conceptualized in Lewinian terminolp|y« 
The necessity for student control in teacher behavior research Is 
stressed* implications of advantag^us teacher^'student matching 
are pointed out* 
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78» Ueyetf i*J*, and Lindstrom^ The Biatributioh of TaeW^er 
Approval and Disapproval of. Head Start Children^ Final 
Report , New Yorki Syracuse University^ 1969. ED 042 509 



Purpose # To examine the distribution of teacher initiated verbal 
statements of approval and disapproval among four categories of 
Head Start children^-male Negroes (MN)^ male whites (MV)) female 
Negroes (FN) and female whites^ (FW)| and to investigate the effects 
of teacher race and teacher-aide race on the distribution of approval 
or disapproval among the four Head Start groups of children defined* 
f ' ■ ' 

Procedure* The subjects were 13 female teachers, 13 teacher-aides 
and 126 children enrolled in Project Head Start for the 1968-1969 
school year* There were six white teachers with Negro aides, four 
N^ro teachers with white aides, and three white teachers with 
white aides* 

Data collected were basid on a nationwide study of the Head Start 
programs* All the children received a battery of intelligence and 
psychological tests both before and after the school year* (All 
the data are on record at the Office of Child Development)* 

The observation of teacher (aide) praise or blame was recorded^ 
whenever the teacher (aide) initiated an interaction with 1^ child 
in which approval (disapproval) was verbally presented* The child 
and the situation were recorded using tape recordings and 60-minute 
observations by trained viewers* 

Results * Analysis of the data, indicates that Head Start teachers | 
do not exhibit sexual or racial bias* They do use disapproval in 
greater frequency than approval and this was not contingent with 
specific behavior* A significant negative relationship was indi- 
* cated between disapproval and the index of motivation* 
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79. Moon, T.C. A Study of Verbal Behavior Patterns^ in Primary 
Grade Classrooms During Science Activities ^ Paper 
presented at National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching Annual Meeting,^ 1970* ED 043.482 ^ 



This paper reports a study of selected examples of verbal behavior 
patterns in primary grad^ classrooms during science activities* 
The subjects were 32 elementary teachers within five mid-Michigan 
public school districts* A cor;itrol group of 16 teachers taught 
science in the conventional manner* The experimental group received, 
an in-depth study of the Science Curriculum Improvement Study^s 
(SG(S) teaching methods and materials at a 3-week workshop^ and used 
the teaching methods and materials suggested by SCIS in their class- 
rooms* The study was designed as a quasi-experimental , time-series ^ 
analysis and involved a series of science teaching observations over 
a one-year period* Each science lesson was recorded ^with portable 
tape recorders, and two of the three instruments used in evaluating 
the data were concerned with information gathered from analyses of 
the taped lessons* The data indicated that the SCIS teachers differed 
significantly from those teachers employing conventional science 
teaching methods and materials by demonstrating an increase in the 
amount of direct teacher influence displayed in verbal behavior 
patterns during science activities* Additionally, the SCtS teachers 
displayed a preference toward askitig high-level questions of children. 
(ERIC abstract) ^ 
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80. Morrison, V. - Teachjar-pupil interaction in thrM types of< 

Elementary classroom reading situations* Reading Teacher . 
^ " 1968, 22, 271-275. 



Purpose * Teacher-pupil behaviojrs are examined in elecnentary 
classrooms where a) the same reading text is used by all pupils; 
b) multi-level texts in reading or ability-subject groups are 
employed; and c) , supplementary and/or individualized reading mater- 
ials are used* 

<7 Teacher and pupil behavior were ilcrutinized in four areas: l) Class- 
room activities (including leadership, participation, assistance, " 
and mobility); 2^ Uses of instructional material; 3; Teaching styles 
,and pupil responses; and 4) Affective climate of classroom* 

Procedure ^ ^Subjects were equal' numbers of male and female, black 
and white, teacher and pupil groups from' 33 representative public 
schools* The Revised Observer Schedule, and Record Fofm Ji were 
employed* Ninety minutep of video taped, sequc^ntial classroom 
interaction were obtain^ Tor each gfoup* 

Reii|ulta * The results significantly indicated that in single-text 
clskssrooms teachers participated less and assisted pupils less* 
Thefe was less mobility in the classrbom, less positive verbal 
and physical behaviors, more self-restriction, and less teaching 
by demonstration of materials* Pupil behaviors also showed more 
negative patterns.uof interaction* Teacher behaviors in the multi- 
level text and supplementary reading classrooms were more positive 
with significantly more assistance given to pupils, more individual- 
ized activities, more positive verbal statements, and significantly 
less punitive behaviors* ^he supplementary reading situation 
de(lK)nstrat^ the highest amount of teacher and pupil participation 
and the greatest amount of instructional variety* 
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81 •-tMu timer, JD«D«y and Rosomiery R*^^*^ Behavior problems of 

•children as viewed by teachers and the children them- 
selves* Journal of Consulting Psvcholocv * 1967, 31(6), 
583-587. 



Purpose > . To study the degree of consistency ^between children and 
teachers ' |n terms of how they view certain behavior /^problems*** 

Procedure. Four hundred children in grades 7-12 in a northera^ 
Illinois town wer^e administered a list of 50 behaviors (Wickman, 
1929) and asked to briefly describe each behavior • ^ 

Fourteen feimale and 26 male teachers of grades 7-12 in three 
norihern^ Illinois towns and their ^55 male and 456 female students 
were asked to rate each behavior on a four-^poin^l scale. 
) . . • 

Comparisons of findings were made by grade^ sex, student and teacher. 

* * » 

Resulta > The 500 chi-square tests of independence indicate that 
considerable disagreement concerning the serioushess of certain 
behaviors exists between teachers and students a^s well as aniong ^ 
the students themselves. The teacheris rated behaviors of die- 
obedience, obscene ^noteV^talk, nervousness, and unhappiness as. 
being morl» serious than did students* . 

Th'e" study indicates the difficulties in dealing with this age 
group in terms of selteting **appropr iatii** behaviors and their 
development within the school setting* 
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82. Naramore, R-.C. Teachers' Judgments of Children's Speech: A / 
^ Factor Analytic Study of Attitudes ^ (Ph.D. dissertation / 
University of Wisconsin) 1969. ED 049 2U . / 



This study invest igated /the judgmental reactions of 33 white and 
^ Negro inner city teachers to epeech samples of 40 boys, and girls 
who differed in social status and etk^hic background. Teachers w^re 
asked to make candid responses oh a set of semantic differential 
scales designed to determine 00 the extent .to which teachers can 
be grouped together in terms of their connmon attitudes toward 
, ^ children's speech and (2) the extent to whicn^ groups of teachers 
^ can be contrasted and compared with each other in terms of teajcher 
character i sties y child characjterist icsr rating scale character let ics, 
and Selected characteristics of childi^en*s speech. The teachers 
• were grouped't-using factor analytic techniques-^accordihg to four 
types of attitudinal responses to children's speech. These four ^ 
types were divided y both within and between typesy roughly along « , 
lines of the teacher's race. The teacher types differed in the 
kinds of Judgments made and in. iihe accuracy of those jddgments 
when responding to the^lspeedh samples of different types of children* 
\ (ERICabatract) ^ . 
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83# O'Laary,, and Becker, iiC* The effects of the intensity 

of a teacher's reprimands on children's behavior. Journal 
' of School Psychology . 1968-69, 7(l), 8-11. 



Purpose . This study investigated the effects of commaPids and 
reprimands audible to the whole class vs. quiet reprimands. The ' 
five conditions of this study were: (I) base period; (II) praise 
appropriate behavior, ignore disruptive behavior; (III) reprimand 
disruptive behavior quietly; (IV) reprimand disruptive behavior 
in a manner audible to. the whole class; (V) praise appropriate 
behavior, ignore disrupt ive'^behavior. 

Procedure . The subjects were 19 children in a first grade class of 
which 17 were tested and found to have a mean 14 score of 103. Two 
college students ooserved a sample of children in varying order for 
50 seconds each per day during the children's rest period. The dis- 
ruptive behaviors were rated for their occurrence or non-occurrence, 
during five consecutive ten-second intervkls, ueino the schedule 
developed by Becker, Madsen, Arnold, and Thomas* The rest period 
lasted 10 to 15 minutes so that about half of the children were 
observed each day. . t , ' 

The base period lasted ten days and reflected the frequency of dis- 
ruptive pupil behavior during rest period under usual classroom 
procedures!'' Observations during this time indicated that the teacher 
responded, to the children approximately 12 times during rest period 
with either praise or reprimand. During the last thred phases of 
the experiment the teacher was asked to maintain ithis level of 
responding. 

Results . Inuring the base periods there was an average of- 5^ devi- 
ant behavior: repeated reports by observers indicated that there 
was little usjS of praise and- frequent use of reprimands. During 
pha^e tl deviant behavior dropped to 32!^: there were approximately 
12 praise comments per period and only two instances of reprimand. 
The .average percentage of deviant behavior in phase (It was 3^ and 
was not significantly different from phase J I. Reprimands audible 
to the whole class during phase IV resulted in a significant increase 
in deviant behavior (5^J when compared to pha^ ii. return to 
praising appropriate and ignoring deviant behavior in phase V was 
again associated with a reduction in deviant behavior (35^). 

These data suggest that praising appropriate^ behavior and ignoring 
disruptive behavior results^ in a decrease in deviant, behavior. Fur- 
thermore, it also presents evidence for the observation that not jail 
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riosponses to deviant behavior leac) to an increase in the rate of 
such behavior. A calm, quiet reprimand fippears to be more effective 
than a loud reprimand. ^ 
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84. O^Leary, K«D«, Bodcer, W«C«, Evans, M,<B« ^'^Taod Saudargas, R«A« 
A token reinf^i^cement program in a pubjiic schools A 
replication systematic analysis. Journal of Applied 
Behavior AnalWsis ^ 1969, 2(l), 3- 13* 
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Purpose . The purposes of this, study were to: (a) examine the 
separate effects 6f Classroom Rules,' Educational Structure, Teacher 
Praise, and a Token Reinforcenbent Pro^gram on children's disruptive 
behavior; kssess whether a Token Reinforcement Program used only 
in the afternoon had any effect' on the children's behavior in^the 
morning; and (c) examine the/exteht to which the effects of j:he 
Token ne^nforc^iment Program^ persisted jwhen the^ Token Program was * 
discontinued. 7 , < 

Procedures. Jhe subjects were seven of twenty-one children in a 
second grade class. The children came from middle class homes and 
the class, as a whole, had a iman age of seven year's five months, 
a mean tQ score of 95 on the Ca^lJ^rnia Mental Maturity Scale, and 
a mean, grade level of 1.5i on the California Achievement Test. The 
teacher had a master's degree in counseling, but hati only student 
teaching experience. 

Each child ^was observed by a regular obso/rver and 4 reliability 
checker fbr 20 minutes each Monday, Wednesday, and\Friday morning 
from 9;30 to 11330 or during the abov^^fternodns between 12:30 
and 2:30* Ob$ervations were made opr^ 20« second raserve, 10-*^ 
second record/ basis. The categories selected for oMervati^r/were: 
motor behaviors, aggressive behaN(iors, disturbing anoth^rV^ /property, 
disruptive noise, turning around, vSpbalizat ion,) and inappropriate 
tasks. ^ / * 

Teacher behavior was observed for 90 minutes on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons on a 20-«econd observe, 10-second record basis. 
The ipategories of teacher* behavior selected for observation werei 
comments 4)receding instruction (i.e. academic and social instruction), 
and comments following responses (i.e* praise, criticism, threats). 
The teacher's praise, criticism, and threats to individual children 
were differentiated from that given to the class as a whole. 

The eight phases of the study were As follows: (l) Base Period, (2) 
Classroom Rules, (3) Educational Structure, (4) Praising Appropri- 
ate Behavior and Ignoring Disruptive Behavior, (5) Tokens and Back- 
up Reinforcement, X^) Praising Appropriate Behavior and Ignoring 
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Disruptive Behavior (Withdrawal), (7) Tokens and Back-up Reinforce- 
menty and (8) Follow-up* Three procedures^ Educational Structure 
and both of the Token Reinforcement Phases, were instituted for a 
27hour period during the afternoon* The Vemai rider ot the procedures 
were in effect for the entire day* 

0 

(It should be noted that the Educational Structure Phase consisted > 
of a reorganization of the teaching program into four 30«minute ^ 
sessions of spelling, reading, arithmetic, and science in which 
the whole class participated* The purpose of this phase was to ^ 
assess the importance of structure per se* In addition, during the 
iCoken t Phaser the children were told that they would receive-points 
each afternoon which they* could exchange for prizes that were kept 
,on dis^^y every afternoon* These points would be awarded to those 
chil^rerivwho obeyed the rules placed on the blackboard)* 

Results * Token I Phase and Joken 11 Phase were definitely associ- 
at^ with a deduction of disi^uptive befiavibr, and the Follow-up 
procedure was^ effective with three of the six children who had more 
than 15^ disruptive behavior during the Praise. and Ignore Phase* 
However,' a more detailed analysis of the data for individual children 
indicated that the Token Reinforcement Program was more effective for 
some children than others* tVF addition, it was noted that the intro«- 
djuction of Rules,* Educational Structure, and Praise and Ignore did 
not have any consistent effects on behav'ior* , 

Some related gains that were noted included the following: (l) an v 
^.increase of an average 1*^ ye^rs on the posjt-measures of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test (althbugh there was no! control group this 
gain is above average and warrants further investigation of the 
effects of a tok^n system- on academi€vperformance) ; and (2) ap 
extremely high (98-9S!^) attendance rate (although seasonal varia**^ 
tions ia attendance and the small sample must obe considered)* The 
cost of the rei^orcers was $125* 

It^was noted, however, that the teacher did not reinforce appropri* 
at^ behaviors in the morning* Thus, the children learned that 
appropriate behaviors were reinforced only in the afternoon* Hence, 
generalization of appropriate behavior could not occur* Consistency 
of reinforcement is necessary for such generalizations to occur* 
7 ■ . • 
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85, Oppelt, M.O, Attitude of Community College Instructors Toward 
Student Groups as a Function of Certain Teacher .Character" ^ 
istics . Seattle: Washington University, 1967. ED 026 072 

S . 0 t • , 

■ > ' ■ -f 

This study sought to determine whether there are differences of 
instructor attitude toward^ occupatiorral and academic students that 
would detract from or counter the efforts to provide a satisfactory, 
environment for the occupational student, A semantic differential / 
instrument was constructed and admin i steered to 148 faculty members 
from three ••representative'* Junior colleges in the stat6 of Washing- 
ton,, as a ra»ans of evaluating differences in the degree of favora- 
bleness of attitude toward the two classes "of studen^g* Significant ^ 
differences were found between the favorableness of attitude toward 
selected concepts representative of the two groups of students as 
reflected by the semantic differential instrument. Vocational 
instructors showed equally ffLVorable attitudes toward both occupa- 
tiondkl and academic students, and viewed all students more favorably 
than academie instructors* The academic i^nstructors viewed academic 
students more favorably than occupational atudents. The author 
concludes that the selection and training of teachers should stress 
the importance of the favorable attiiude of teachers toward occupa- 
^ tional students to establish an environmisnt where these students 
can find favor and consequent status. It will be self-fulfilling 
and make theiV individual role more attractive, (ERtC abstract) > 
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86'if Pedhazurt E«J« Psoudoprograssivism and assessment of teacher 
« behavior* Educational and Psychological Measurement . 
1969 , 29(2),- 377-386. - 

» ■ 

PurgoM* To distinguish between pseudoprogressivism and genuine 
progressivism and tne relationship betweei;;! Ihese patterns and 
assessment of teacher behavior* v . ' 

Procedure * The subjects were 159 teachWs and 174 students from 
the New York Metropolitan area* Dogmatism was m«^sured by the 
Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach, I960)* Progressivism was nfeasured -by ^ 
Education Scale VM (Kerlinger, 1967; Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1967)* 
Both teachers and students received the Teachers At fork Scale 
which was used to assess teacher behavior in terms of teacher- 
student interactions* 

Results * Statistical analysis of the data indicated that pseudo- 
progressives assess 'teachers exhibiting seemingly progressive ^ ^ 
behavior more^ositively than| do genuine progressi^s* . 

Comment * This investigation studied^^hat was reporfibd, not what was 
directly observed* 
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87« * F^erkeSf V#A# Junior High School Teacher Preparation^ Teaching . 

Behaviors^ and Student Achievement s California: Stanford 
University, '1%7. ED 025 417 



Investigated was the relationship between teacher characteristics 
and behaviors iaund studefit achleveroent in junior high school science* 
Background information about teachers was collected from school 
records regai^ding science and science methods creditsf grade point 
average, recency of ecience course work, and ^years of teaching 
experience* Teaching behavior was recorded by trained observers^ 

' using r the Science Teacher Observation Instrument (STOl)« Findings 
included (l) no significant^ relation between differences in student 

..scores on recall otf factuail knowledge of science, (2) no significant 
correlation between specific tocher behaviors and their science 
credits,' and (3) higher application scores and lower factual >knoW<- 
ledge sco^^es were gained by students taught by younger teachers with 
higher science grade point ^averages and science methods cred4ts« - 
These teachers more frequently (l) held student discussjoifs and* 
student-participated activates, (2) asked questions requiring 
students to spef:ulate and hypothesize, (3) used equipment in their, 
classroom, and (4) focused their lessons upon the principles of 
science* Teachers whose students scored higher on factual « informa- 
tion reversed tbis pattern of behavi^or*^ They were older, held 
fewer science and methods credits, and had completed their college 
work^ earlier* (ERIC abstract) 
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88« Peierson, H,A, Teacher and peer acceptance of four s^tudent . 
behavior types. California Journal of Educational 
Research , 1968, 19(1), ^6-27^ ^ ] 

Purpose* This experiment describes four types of classroom behav- 
ior Hn terms of tne student's overt work and wprV-avoi dance behav- 
ior, and seeks to. determine' the^' level of ficceptance of each of 
.these four behavioral types by teachers and peers, ^ 

Procedure , The subjects, were male and female high school stuclents" ^ 
who were observed In the classroom and categorized as followss (l) 
adaptive academic— high work and low work-avoidance; (2) adaptive 
social— high work and hi<gh Wo rk^avoi dance; (3)' maladaptive active- 
low work and high work-avoidance through disruptive classroom ^ ^ 
behavior; and (4) maladaptive passive— low work and low work-avofd- 
ance. . . 

Teachers* attif'tudes toward each categojry were determined through 
opinionaires, final grades and soci oime trie questionnaires,^ Statis- 
tical data; were tested by analysis of variance and variola orthogonal 
comparisons, 

Results , Findings indicate that teachers have'a Kigh preference for ' 
students in the adaptive academic behavior category, \ 

Comment * The experimental design raises questions as to the 
relationshi|i between the findings and'tTile teachers* background 
(cultural, social, educational training' and orientation, etc); the 
cultural make«*up^of ^the population studied; the course in which the 
subjects were observ^; the ^hool*s goal or orientation in educa- 
tion and learning; and other possible variables, ^ 
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89. Rathbona, C., and Harootunian, B* Teacher s ^ I n f oritfeit i on 

_ Hand ling When Grouped with Students b)^ Conceptual LeveK 
Paper read at American Educational Research Association 
Annua! Uedting/ 1971* ED 050 0|5 ^ ^ 



* Purpose * To assess hypothesised differen^tial teacher behavior 
the junior- high school level* Differenti^il teacher ' behavior ts 
defined as quantitative and qualitative differences Tn /teacher-^ 
stude9t interaction* ' • . 

Procedure * Four experienced seven tfi-grade female teachers parti- 
cipated* The four classrooms were located in a southwestern inn^r- 
city with a lower-^lass population composed mainly of Mexican-Amer- 
icans and Afro-Ameracpns* • Teachers ranked their students in order 
of their achievement* Ranking instructions wet^e kept vague so as 

* to allow for the teachers*^ subjective criteria to enti$rs>into rankings* 
On the basis of these rankings, students were divided into high, 
middle/^d low groups* The Brophy-Good dyadic observation system 
was used, to collect interaction data* . Frequency codes of categories 
were converted into percentages* • o . 

Results * results generally indicate, different iat teacher- ^ 

student interaction with students at various achievement levels* 
High, middle, and low expectancy groups were the subjects of quan- 
titative, but not qualilative,^ differences in interaction patterns*. ^ 
High and middle group students clearly r*eceivedl more response 
XjDpportuhities than lows* Chi square analysis pointed to a signifi- 
cant difference response opportunities between high and lovif 
groups* Highs received about half the number of teacher afforded 
private work contacts given to either mfddle or low groups though 
thisi finding only approaches but does not reach significance* Lows 
significantly initiated much fewer pupil- initiated worl< interactions 
than highs or middles* Highs initiated work interactions twi€;e as 
often as lowd while middle^ botb receive and initiate more iht«r- 
actions than either highs or lows* 

. Qualitative differences are discussed in term$ of four levels of 
teacher questioning and teacher feedback to student responses* Lows 
received about half as many process questions (qpalitative index) 
as highs and middles, though short-ansWer quest {'on data suggest that 
group differences are largely 'quantitative* l4o group differences in 
teacher f^d back were noted* . 

The most notable result of this research is the finding that low 
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achiavamnt students received much lees teacher contact than did 
high and iiiiddle^achievers# A non«participatory spiral Tor lew 
achievers As hypothesized^ . Jhe hypothesis that as grade level 
increases qualitative teacher-^student interaction patterns diminish 
while quantitative differences may reliably point to differential 
teacher behavior is supported ^ 



90. Resta, and Wiedermoy^r, FJi. Bahavorial Analysis of 

. ^ « First«»Yaar Communication Skills Teacher Administered 
instruct ion > Paper presented at. American Educational 
Research Association Annual IHIeeting, 1970. ED 037 412 



or evaluation and further development of the first- Year Communica- 
tion Skills Program, a classroom observational study was conducted 
to determine the extent to which teachers demonstrated the desired 
instructional behaviors and to measure pupil response ratei^ A""^ 
sample of. 10 classes was selected for observation by two observers 
during a regularly scheoUled lesson on blending (word attack) out- 
comes. Observers were trained in the use of two observation scales 
developed for the study t one for stimulus-response a^lysis of 
instructional transactions between teacher and pupils and one to 
measure the patterning and dispersion of pupil responses and the 
extent to which pupils are presented stimuli appropriate to the 
program outcomes.. Results were used to revise training objectives 
and develop corresponding materials for the 1969-70 installation* 
The effectiveness Q0^^^h^ new training program was then measured, 
and based on result^ and instruments, new prc^edures and revised 
classroom monitoring instruments will be developed for use by 
program supervisors in the 1970-71 tryo.uts. Comparison of trained 
and untrained teachers shows the program effective for pupil 
response rate, relevance of instructional stimuli to lesson out- 
comes, pupil praise, and use of .prompts. Behavioral analysis of 
instruction appears to be useful in identifying training require- 
ments and evaluating program effectiveness. (ERIC abstract) 
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91. Reynold^, R« Classroom verbal interaction patterns as a 
function of instructor cognitive complexity* /Journal 
of Teacher Education * 1970, 21, 59-64. 



Purpose . The basic hypothesis of this siady is that there is a 
positive relationship oetween teacher cognitive comp.lexlty^^and 
classroom verbal interaction patterns, the cognitively c^iiplex 
pefson is assumed to have^a more objective stance in interpersonal 
perception and interaction. It is further assumed that such , a 
person would teach in an indirect manner and would tend not to 
structure classroorti interaction.^ Less complex teachers would have 
less tolerance fdr 'interpersonal ambigufty and wguld be more 
directive and teacher»centered. ^ 

Procedure . Twenty-one freshman English cof^position instructors at 
SUNY-»Albany were assessed oil the cognitive complexity dimension 
using Bieri*s Modified Role Repertory Tes^t, and were obserllred three 
times in' the classroom. Observations wei/e made near the beginning, 
middle, and end of the l6«week semester using the Flanders' Inter- ^ 
action Analysis. Teacher talk was divided into direct and indirect 
categories and student, talk was divided into response and initiation 
categories. Interaction analysis means were then correlated with 
complexity scores for each teacher. 

o 

Results . The results indicated significant correlations between 
cognitive complexity and both direct {r».77) and indirect (r=.63) 
teacher talk,"" and .between cognitive complexity and amount of silence 
and confusion (r==.45). Vhen correlation ratios were used to compen-*^ 
sate for the nonlinearity of student talk acatterplots, student talk 
was found to be significantly related to instructor cogni^^e complex- 
ity. Results also suggested that the predictive value of cognitive 
complexity is greater for the cognitively simple than for the cogni«» " 
tively complex. . ' 

/ 

The human need to predict and explain one*s social universe is 
conceptualized by the cognitive complexity variable. The structuring 
of a social situation so that only those events which can be pre- 
dicted may occur is suggested as an Explanation of the relationship 
of cognitive complexity to instructor oehavior. Such a stance , 
tended to be adopted by the direp4^ve teacher, classified as cogni- 
tively simple. Classes^ taught by cognitively simple teachers have 
a hign percentage of lecture, drills direct teacher talk, Tittle 
acceptance and use of student ideas, little student-initiated talk, 
and little silence or confusion as revealed by bivariate distributions 
of the two depdIiKient variables. 

>w 
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A thresHbW effect was speculated upon in predicting the behavior 
of cognitively complex instructors-- implying that some minimal 
degree of complexity ia necessary for some kind of social function- 
ing but beyond .which degree of complexity i^ of little importance; 

Comment s What is not mentioned is that after reaching the cognitive 
complexity threlshqldp degree of complexity is at present experimjin- 
tally valueless*. Further research on the effects of cognitive 
simplicity is^ suggested* 
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92. Richiwnd, B.G^t «nd White, i»F, JPradicting teachers' percep- 
tions of pupil behavior • Meesurement and EvaJ^uation irn 
Guidance ^ 1971, 4(2), 71-78. 



Purpose ^ To examine factors of pe^r-, t^cherS and 3elf-regar<l 
of pupils in order to understand and to measure the complex inter- . 
relationships existing among these three dimensions* 

Procedure * Subjects were 204 fifth and sixth grade pupils and 
their teachers* The teachers provided a rat^lig for each of their 
pupils ofi tbe Bristol Social Adjustment Guides (Stott and SyKes, 
1967)* Pupil Is were given the Self-Esteem Inventory (Goopersmith, 
1967)* The Sei^ntic Differential, with 12 bipolar adjectives, was 
used to obtain peer concept ratings; ten peer (classmate) ratings 
were obtained for each chi-ld« * ^ 

Results , The besi predictor of a teacher's rating of a particular 
pupil was the pupfl's peer-perce^ived activity leveU The child 
perdeived by peers to oe low in activity was viewed by tf^hers as 
nay ing more maladjustive types of behavior* The child who perceived 
himself as low in Social- and Self-Accepjtancd scored higher on the 
teacher's evaluation of maladjustive behavior* In contrast, the 
child who scored low in Rejection by Authorij^y, in Self-Rejection, 
or on the Lie Scale also rated high on the teacher* a evaluation of 
maladaptive behavior* ^ 

Implications of this study are that teachers* ratings of a child 
are similar, although to a minimal extent, to the child*s rating of 
self and. to peer evaluations of the child. Those children who are 
very self-rejecting and who feel rejected by authority figures do 
not appear so^to teachers* The teacher is much more likely to see 
ej childi^s a ''^problem child'* if he is having difficulty with his 
peers, and may be unaware of those personal stresses of a ''child 
with problems** that are not manifested in overt social maladjustment 

Comroeift * The Lie Sdale conjsisted of \L questions distributed 
throdghout the Self-Esteem llnventory to pick out children who were 
giving thoughtless or inacciurate responses, e*g», ^1 never worry ' 
about anything*" \ 

1 ■ ■ * 
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93, Robersbfi, £•!(•; Ef facts of Teacher ln->Servica on Instruction 
and Learr^ing ^ Tucson, Arizoria: EPIC Evaluations Canter t 
1969. ED 037.383 



study was^'dasignad to assess the change in teacher ai^titudes and 
methods and student attitudes and achievement as a result of a '] 
Teacher Self-Appraisatl Inservice Program which included workshops^ * 
ori behavioral objectives^ principal-directed toia^ihg^ .skills ' 
sessions^ and training in Flanders* Interaction Analysis and 
Roberson's Self-Appraisal. Throughout the^year si^ video tapes 
wiera collected on efch of 2p teachers; they were coded and inter- 
preted and teachers provided with feedback. Statisticar tests 
were conducted at the end of the' year to determine if any signifi- 
cant changes tobk place in 4he following data) (l) t/D ratios 
using data from Flanders* system; (2) percent time spent in " 
categoriias It 2» and 3 of Flanders' system, in encouraging verbal 
i\pd nonverbal categorias pf Roberson*s system^ in closad method 
of teaching as opposed to open method of teaching in Robe^rson^s 
system; (3; student and teacher attitude test scores y and (4) 
pre-post scores on rjsadihg tests^ oh a semotntic differeptial scale, 
and on Edwards* Personal Prefarence Scales, linpli cat ions bf the 
findings are that (l)^^ch a program incraases the reading achieve^ 
ment of disadvantaged children; (2) writing behavioral obiectives*. . 
at all cdgnltive and affective levels seems to bring about more 
change in teabher methods thsui does training in classroom obsarva- 
tion sys terns ;.^d (3) a teacher's attitude toward tha organizational 
climate of a school may be effected by whether or not he understands 
the feedback he receives concerning teathing. (ERIC abstract) 
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\ 94.^ Roberts, F«M« Attitudes toward mathematics of faculty and 
^ J students in three high schools* School Science and Mathe- 
roatics /l970, 70(9), 785-793^ 



Purpose , To learn how high school students and their teachers 
felt about mat limaticsf 

> i' 

Probed^re ^ A questionnaire was devised consisting of three^ scAles: 
(1) altitudes towiird m%th/as a process, (2) attitudes toward nhe , 
difficulties of 4earninplath, (3) attitudes toward the place of^ 
math in society, There-^ere three possible respphsils to each state- 
ment: agree, disagree, or uncertain* One junior high school and two 
senior high schools in * northwn ^^ew Jersey provit^^ 
which consistcki of eighth, ninth, and twelfth oradki) students, and ^ . 
the faculties of the schools^-a total of 323^stud4^ts and 112 
teachers^ ' 

Results * Col lege-bound, Seniors scored significantly higher ori the 
scale measuring attitude toward math as a procoss| teachers scored 
significantly higher than studenits on attitude toward math as- a 
process; and students;, scored significantly higher than teachers .on 
attitude toward the place of math in society* The attitudes of 
the math-science teachers were signif icSjintly higher than those bf . 
teachers in other content areas, but only in two of the three schools* 
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95« Robertson,^ J.R., and Haas, J.D. 'Teacher personality an'd the ' 
new social studies* Journal of Educational Research . ^ 
1970, 64, 133-138. . ' '- ~^ 



^ Purpose * if) To doterMinei ^he-self-perceptions of 
teacharsy" (2) to compare patterns of self-perceptic 



social studies 
ion to norms of 

the general population, and' (3) to determine if students* percep- 
tions of teachers torr^oborate teachers* perceptions of themselves. 



Probedore* Subjects were 62 malf) social studies teachers from 
Utah» Th^e student sample was drawn from the classrooms of the 62 
teachers^ and t6talled approximately^3,700« The Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule was dUmjinistered to all teachers participating 
in^he study* The instrument for measuring student perception of 
teachers was devised specifically foi^ this experiment««-th^^Robertson 
Student Perception of Teacbgr Attitude Scale* ^ It consisted of the 
pres^ntatiop^ in narrative form, of six situations common to public 
school clas^arpomsy fcpllowed by a forced choice set of four possible 
r^spdnses*^ correlating with four environments^ rejecting^ demanding, 
casuiaily and acce|^ting« \ _ ^ ^ * o 

Results* iiii$h teachers rated signific^tly higher in needs for 
Exhibit ion^ fntraceptiohy Dominance^ and Heterosexual ity and 
significantly lower (p<«Ol) in needs for Order^ Abasement, 
Nurturance, arijd Endurance than^ihe national norms* When the . 
teachers* scores for tntraception and Affiliation (the'^two scales 
most appro^iinoating acceptance) were summed, and then the tochers* 
scores for Aggression (the need most* nearly approximating Rej0ctionO 
were subtracted from that suiri', an r of •347 obtained between this , 
combination qJT EPPS. variables and the Robertson Scale* / 
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96. Rosonbloom, P.C^ et al. Characteristics of MSithamatica 

Teachers Ahat Affect Students* Learning . Final Reoort> . / / 
Itinnoapblfst University of Minnesota School of Mathema- 
^tics and Science Center, 1966. ED 021 707 



Tha s^udy reported investigated the following questions: |(l) Is 
tether, effectiveness related to the pattern of interact ion^tween 
tMicher and student and to the classr.oom climate^ created by this 
interactidn? (2) Is teacher -effectiveness related to the productive 
thinking abilitlibis of teachers as refl^dLed in the submission of 
theij^r daily logs? Data ^r the invest i|^t ion were col^lected during ^ 
the consecutive dchool terns from 1960-1962. The subjects were t27 
Heachers who had participated in a f iel4 study, for the evaluation of 
School Mathematics. Stu^y Group (SMSG) materials frocrt grades 7 through 
12. Teachiifig effectiveness contributed significantly to the atti- 
tudes and perceptions of pupils concerning teachers and their methodst 
the school^ text materials, and the class as a group. The most 
effedtive. teachers produced a greater variety of ideas about success 
and failure in their teaching and offered a greater variety of alter- 
native ways of teaching miathernatical concepts. (EBIC abstract) 
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97. Rosenshine, B« Inleror^tive Study of Teaching Behavior 

Related to Student Achievement s Final Report s Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Temple University College of Educa^ 
tion, 1970* ED 051 U6 \ 



this report reviews the results of sorhe 35 studies completed 
between. 1956 and 1970 which attempted to relate systematically 
obsdarved teaching behaviors to adjusted:^ measures of student achieve- 
ment • information in each study includes investigator 9 date, popu- 
lation, time, tests used, and significant and non«»signif i<:ant results. 
The studies are divided into four categories according to the type 
of behavior investigated: l) affective variables, 2) teacher cognitive 
behaviors, 3) flexibility and variety, and 4) amount of teachfr^student 
interaction* In tho? first category, consistent positive trends were 
noted fpr use of stui^ent ideas, indirectness, and indirecVdirect 
ratios, and a consistent negative trend for criticism*. There are too 
few studies in the second category for any generalizations, but |in 
the third category, variation in activities was positively rela^wd 
to student achievement* ' In the fourth^scateobisyf there were consis- 
tently positive but non-^signif icant correlations between teacher lalk 
and student achievement* Suggestions for further research 'in<;flude' 
the use of a greater variety of variables, the use of high and low 
inference variables in the same investigation, subdivision of v^ia- 
bles, greater control over the relationship between instructional 
content and criterion measures, and greater precision in recording, 
reporting, and analyzing results* (ERIC abstract) 
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Rosenthal, et ^« Pedagogical attitudes <>f conventional 
^•nd special ly-trained^teachers# Psvcholdgy in the Schools ^ 
1970, 7, 61-66. . 



Experiment I. 

* POrpose # To determine whether teachers participating in an expdri- 
/ mental program aim^ primarily at economically (deprived Mexican- 

American children acquired the pedagogical attitudes of that progr«n* 

K ^ - , ' • ■ ' 

Procedure . A 75- item Survey vof Educational Attitudes (SEA) Was 
devised to i-efleitft the philosophical interest of the prpgram, usfng 
a 10-point tikert typfc rating scale. Ahonj^Sus self^report data 
were solicited from^ every tesjcher in the district^ whether in the 
experimental program (EP) or nonpro^ram (NP). Ei^t hi]|ndred and 
seventy-nine teadher^ returned Hhe survey. 



Results . Over the entire ite%5Composite^ ^he EP -yaachers aggregate 
scores Were sighif i^antty (p<.000l). ^aore concordant with EP philo- 
sophy than the scores of Np teachers. 

Experiment II. 

Purpose . To study intensive short-term EP effects on attitude. 

Pfccedure . Twenty-four* teachers were given six weeks intensive 
training in .the philosophy and techniques of the EP during the 
sunmer. The Survey o? Educational Attitudes was administered before 
and after this cojurse. A'contrdl group of 34 teachers taking courses 
at the University of Arizona was aQso given the SEA at the, time of , 
its readministration. ^ 

Results . No significant difference was found between the stores 
for the original administration of the SEA to the experimental 
group and the control group scores. After the program, on readmin- 
istration, the aggregate a^ttitudes of the^e^jperimental group differed 
significantly fp<.000l) from the control group attitudes and from 
their prior attitudes (p<.^002). 
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99. f^tbbart, M., Dalfen, antJ-jBarrett, R. Effects of teachei^,s 
expectancyr^ on student- teacher interaction* Journal of 
Educat hpnarRsvchfrioev . 1971, 62, 49-54.. • 

■■.,.)■ ^ ■ 0 . . . 

Purpose ^ T>vis..stiidy attempted to clarify pfocesfeps mediating 
teacher expectation and changed "pupil beravior. ^He^cher behavior 
in a simulated classrooiif setting Wsas evaluated Reusing oh^a) the 
teacher's allocation of Jime between ^••bright", and ••dull** stude^jts, 
b) the amount of reinfbrcement (encouragement) directed tpward^^ 
tF^e two groups^ and c) the resulting verbal pfbduction bf ••bright*' 
and ••dull'* pupils. . . ^ 
- /: . , < \ , ^ ' • ' • . ' 

Procedure . Thirteen senior teacher trainees St McGi 11 University 
were recruited for. a ••student interaction^ study with 27 male and 
25 female eighth and ninth grad^ student vplunteers. Each di$cus<^, 
sion group consisted of one teacher trainee and four students. The 
four student subjects were randomly assigned to a high-expeciancy 
or low-expectancy condition. Sessions were video iaped by concealed 
appar'atus and were also observed ••li^e^' by ed^perimenters behind a \ 
one-way mirror who recorded differential teacKerl attention time and 
student talk time. The teacher wa? told th.e objective was studying 
student behavior while students werei told the^^obljective was studying 
approaches to English literature. \ 1 ^ 

Following the session, teachers rated Wch student on a bipolar 
continuous rating scale as to intelligence, cpoperation, appeal, 
curiosity, interest, need for approval, contribution to the discus>- 
sion, apd potential for future success.' 

Results . The data indicated that the tochers spent more time 
attending to the high expectation than low expectation students. 
A three-way analysis of variance was performed on student's verbal 
•production and indicated a marginally significant difference towards 
a tendency for the high-expectation students to talk more than low- 
expectation students. Teachers saw the high-expectation students a^ 
somewhat more intelligent (p< .08/ two-tailed test) and as having 
greater potential for future/^^success (p<: .02, two-tailed test); the 
low-expectation students were viewed as having higher need for 
approval (p<.01, two-tailed test). 

These data suggest that teachers attend more to the ••better^^ pupils 
and that these pupils respond in turn by ta^lking more. 
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lOO, Pottari Q.S* The Effect of Sex Identification upon Teacher 

Eva^iuat ion of Pupils *"^ Paper read at Eastern Psychological 
A^f^iation Meeting, 1967, ED 013 733 



To detennin0 wtiether sex identification influences teachers^ aval u-* 
at|ons of siMpents when behavior Is held constant, 1^ whi^e female 
tethers r^i^ students from stdriSBST<>l^tirfg in objective tertns 
the behavibr of a hypothetical ni^ year-old. child; The stories 
w^re controlled SQ that the behaviors presented for bdih s^es wer<B 
closely paralleled. Both orderly and dishi^ive ^students were 
^presef1ted» Foi lowing their reading, the' teachdrs evaluated the ^ 
/students on bipolar sca^l^s, which then underwent factor analysis* ' 
'Among the findings were (l) boysT^were rated'more active, r£ore gi^e- * 
garious, more accepted by their peers, dir:tier, an^ better leaders ^ 
\than girls, -"(2) boys were' rated higher than girls |or orderly, but 
lower for disrupijive behaviors, (3) orderly boys and ^irls were 
judged equally^ quiet, "but disruptive boys far in^re- noisy than dis-^ 
ruptive girls, (4) disrupti^ boys and girls"^ were iseen to achieve 
equally little in sphool but orderly boys as achieving much more 
than orderly girls, (5) disruptive boys and gir Is were, fierce ived as 
having about the same need be, li|<e others, but i6rderly boys as 
having strong desires to be diffei^nt and orderly girls as having a 
strong desire to be like others* Tt, is concluded that sexual pre- 
conceptions influence a teacher *s perceptions and evaluation and can 
result in differential treatment* (ERIC abs:^ct) 
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lOU Rutherford, W.U Analveing Crassroom Instruction in Reeding ^/ 
Paper read at International Readings. Asspciait ion Conferencet 



1970. ED 042 584 



Aipethod for analyzing instructional techniques eniplbyed during 

rmding gfS^p' ij^struction is r^orted, and the characteristics of 

the effective reading teacher are ciiscussed* Teaching effectiveness ^ 

divided intoHtro pa^tegories: (l) how the teache* acts\and inte^*^- 
actt with children on a personal level and (2} how th« tei^bHer 
perfoff^s his instructional tluties*' Teacher behaviors in the affective ' 
and Cognitive domains ar^ considered* Tb combat the inefficient 
and ineffectiye uses^of* instructional time, a jGiuide for Observing 
'Beading Instruction was developed* Designed to be used by two o\serv«* 
erS| data are to be collected in the following areas: {V) time spent . 
in^^^^ t^^ talk, (2) time, spent in'itud'ent talk, (3) 'number of inter- 
ch^ges between teacher and stude>tt, (4) time each siudent talks or 
re^ds aloud, (5) types of teaching activities,' and (6) approximate 
tilfina spent on each activity* Uses of the guide, notational procedures, 
arid ^examples are presented* (ERIC abstract)* ? . 
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102« Scotiy M« Soira parainetars of teachei: effectiveness as 

assessed by an ecological approach* DAR(£E Papers and 
Reports (George Peabddy College for Teachers), 3(3), 1969. 
^032 928 



To identify parameters of teacher effect iveness^ this etudy uses 
aji ecological approach*" Sinpe setting,, which includes not only 
physical surroundings but also the dynamic of activiiy, h^t a 
coercive effect on behavior, a teacher ability to establish 
appropriate se;ttings should be an accurate measure of effectiveness* 
Five nead tjsachers in <at project for disadvantaged five<»year olds who 
were rated by supervisors at either extreme of effectiveness were 
selected for observation of their behavior* Complex, in-depth 
observations, based on behavioral ^isodes, were made of each 
teacher in the settings of **Morning Greeting^ and ^Lafge Group 
Activity*** These observations; were analyzed on a structural and 
quantitative basts involving l^Tactors governing a behavioral^ 
episode* While the nature of th^ resulting data made statistical 
analysis inappropriate, several major trends were recorded* Those 
teacners rated effective maintained a smoother continuity to their 
activities, ended more episodes with the attainment of goals, and 
showed more positive and less negative emotions than their poorly 
rated counterparts* The effective teachers were more directly 
involved, more spontaneous, and more in control of situations* 
(ERIC abstract) ^ 
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, R. Followup Study of 1966 Sumner Institutes for 
Teachers of Disadvantaged Children. ' Evaluation of New 
York City Title I Educational Projects. 1966-67 . Utm 
iYork City; Center for Urban Education CoMmittee on 
Field Research and Evaluation, 1%7. ED 025 476 
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A followup study (to ED Oil 018) was- conducted to obtain datA 
concerning the impact of tJ^ 1966 Sunroer Institutes program on the . 
'subsequent classroom activities of the participants. The Institutes 
had been designed to improve the quality of instruction in public 
and nonpublic schools in disadvantaged areas of New York City by 
providing for the .training of teachers, supervisors, and admini- 
strators currently teafihing or preparing to teach disadvantaged 
students m grades one to eight. In the followup study, question- 
naire data was secured from pairs dlT teachers (one of -whom attended 
the summer institut# and one of whom did not) within, the.same school 
and when possible teaching the sane grade' level* Of the 52 pairs 
observed, approxinuttely half were from public and half from non- 
public schools; of the institute participants approximately half 
had taken one or two course, the other half three or four. Each 
pair was observed during oHi hour of tes^ching by one of nine observ- 
ers using a rating scale. Dirta were analyzed by means of analysis 
of variance, chi square tests, and Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions. Findings are presented and discHs'sed and conclusions drawn, 
mojit of them' supporting the original study, with sone reserl^ations 
noted* (EfttC abstract) 
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104* Silberman, .M.U Behavioral expression of teachers* attitudes. 

toward elementary school students. Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 1969, 60, 402-407. 



Purpose . To examine whether teachers* attitudes toward students 
are revealed in teachers* classroom behavior* ^ 

Procedure . Ten third grade teachers were interviewed to elicit 
their attitudes toward specific students in their classes. Their 
behavior t<|wafd the students discussed in the interview was observed* 
The students were then interviewed concerning their perceptions of 
their teachers* behavior.^ 

Results ^ Teacher attitudes significantly affected the distribution 
of each observed teacher behaviors contact, positive evaluation, 
negative evaluation and acquiescence. Significant correlations 
also existed between observed behavior and student self-predictions 
and between observed behavior and predictions of other students* 
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105« Stern, M., and Lipe, D. Teacher Behavior in PLAN and Control 
Classroows Using the PLAN Teacher Observation Scale « * 
Paper read at American Psychological Association Annual 
Meeting, 1970. ED 045 586 



Birpose . The effectiveness of the PLAN teacher training program in 
changing teacher classroom, behavior was evaluated in this study* 
Hypotheses regarding teacher behavior weres (A) PLAN teachers at 
the primary, intermediate, and secondary l^ols will spend more 
time than control teachers in diagnostic anu didactic inquiry 

. (Category l), decision falcilitating (Category 2)» teaching small 
group discussion ((^tegory'7), tutoring in a small group TCategory 
8), and giving positive vert^l or non-verbal messages; and (B) 
^ ^ control teachers at the primary, inijt!!»rmediate, and secondary levels 
will 9pend more time^han PLAN teachers proving coi^tent In small 
(Category. 9) or large croup , discuss ion (Category 13), giving nega- 
^ tive verbal or non-verbal messages (Category 16), managing records 
(Cfi^tegory 17), mauiagin^ learning materials and equipment {Cat^ory 

\ 18), and interacting with a large group of students (Categories n, 
12, 13, 14). 

t^rocedure * All PLAN teachers completed a training module on^ 
Individualizing the Studdnt's Educational Program (emphasizing ^ 
» student participation^'in own educationaL program and goal setting); 
participated in a minicoilrse or module on the tutoring process^ 
(emphasizing diagnosis, prescripiiont and reinforcement); and were 
given instruction in the use of the PLAN system in accounting for 
necessary manageoent of classroom activities^ Both the tutoring module # 
and the curriculum module stress '"that the studcknt rather than the 
teacher find solutions. The design of the PLAN system obviates the 
necessity for large group instruction. 

The data were collected by trained observers using the categories 
of the PUN Teacher Observation Scale (TOS). Thirty-six PLAN 
teachers and 14 control teachers were observed Tor three separate 
20-fflinute sessions. 

Results . T^e data r^arding the first hypothesis revealed results 
that were significant at the intermediate level, for Categories 1 
^d 2. Categories 7 and 8 reVealed significant differences for 
some PLAN subgroups but not for others. Thus the first hypothesis 
was only partiafiy supported, in Categories 1, 2, 7, and 8. 
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F^garciing tb* second hypothesisy Category 9 had higher control 
percentages, for some intermediate and primary level gr^upe* The- 
control group percentage was m all cases greater^than that of 
the PLAN group for Categories 12, 13, and 11+12+13+14* , 

Variation of findings is discussed in terms of the differential 
effects of spring and fall training perils. The effect of PUN 
training is seen in those Categories most consistently in support 
of the hypotheses*-* I (diagnostic and didactic inquiry], 2 (decision 
facilitating), and 8 (tutoring in small groups)# At all levels 
and for all subgroups, the percent of teacher behavior in PLAN 
classrooms in these Categories was greater than in control Catsgo^ 
ries# Implications of the results were not suggest^^ 
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106« Stuck, and Wyne^ Study of verbal behavior in special 
and regular elementary school cla^sisrocms* American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency ^ 1^7^ 75, 463-469. ^ ^ 



Purpose . To determine whether tegcher behavior in special education 
classrooms (differed f^m teacher teFSSHor in regular elementary . u: 
cUi£srooms« Specifically, the study wfeis designed ^o examine the 
relationship between chronological age and mental 4ge ranges and 
r tMcher-pupil verbal behavior in the classroom* * , 

Procedure* One class of intermediate- level mentaUy retarded 
} children with mental ages of 5 to 8 years and chronological ages 
of 9 to 12 years, one class of intermediate- level intellectually- 
average children with MAs of 8 to 13 years and OAs, of 9 to 12 
years, and one class of primary level intellectually-average chil-^ 
dren with MAs of 5 to 9 years and GAs of 6 to 8 years were selected 
from each of nine schools* The subjects of this study were the 27 
teacherppf these classes and their pupils. Five of the schools 
were predominantly wh|te. while four n^ere predominantly bl^* Ex- 
cept forj^Qt^^lMS, teachers were of Xhe same^color as their pupils* 
All teadh'erS' were female* 



■ \ \ 

An ob^rver recorded the verbal behavior teacher and pupils every 
3 iwconds and classified this behavior accWding to the Flanders* 
interaction Analysis Category^ystem*' The dr)e-hour observation was 
repeated a week later by pi 'second observer* \ 

Results * A multivariate analysis of variajice\es1j|j|ks made to 
evaluate^ the ten category variables by classroom typo^ The results 
indicatM; no significant ^differences among the three types of class- 
rooms* lit was also found that no si^ificant differences existed 
among the three types of clasMiooms when the percent of teacher talk 
and the seven Indirect-direcOtnfluence ratios were simultandbusly 
analyzed* The only signif i/coit difference four](^ V^s that primary 
and intermediate reguiar«class teachers used a significantly 
greater proportion of indirect behavltir to stimulate students to 
speak tha^ did special-tilass teachers* - 

The results of this study challenge the assumption that the educable 
retarded^ require special classroom teaching* The facilities, materi- 
als, ^nd the students themselves were the only special elements 
noted in these classes* T^iachers of these classes tend to direct 
pupils to respond more than regular class teachers* , 
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The results also suggest that OAs and MAs are not significant 
variables affecting teecher verbal behavjoc. . * 

' 

CoiBweht »- The validity of the results ar^ perhaps limited due to 
observer effect *i in the presence of the observer » the ieacher 
may have heen putting her best foot forward. Additionally» the 
Flanders' Interaction Analysis Category Systep does^not account 
for non-verbal behaviors and the subtleties of verbal content* ' 
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^07» T— char Influence Patterns and Pupil Achievement in ihm 

Second/ Fourth and Sixth Grade Levele. Voil*^ 1 and 2 » 
Final Reports ' Ann Arbor « Michigian University School^ 
. of Education, 1969. ED 051 123 *^ 



. The first volume details the procedures used in second, fourth, 
and sixth grades and inservice trsininc projects and their results; 

, the second presents dhita on achievement, attitude, and interaction 
analysis. The purpose 6t the project was t6 test some U|pretical i 
prirtbiples of teacher influence with particular emphasisT'on different 
patterns wWch occur in different teachfnai»ituations. Th^our m4in 
object ive*»ere l) to collect norinative dJtaj 2) to analyze^erbal ^ 
interact ioh patterns, at throe grade levels, in classrooms^Jftat score 
above and below average in pupil achievement and positive pupil 
attitudes; 3) to develop procedures and equipawnt to tabulate coded 
interaction data directly ir?jto a matrix; and 4) to work with a small 
group of teachers to help them modify their teaching behavior and to 
identify models of classroom interaction. The results 4re discussed 
in d«ail under four headingsji' l) teaching effectiveness as a field 

^f knowledge; 2) helping a; teacher change his .teachilrtg behavior; 3) 

^tlining the contributions which' the project makes for those who 
conduct research; and 4) describing some ofj'the contributions of 
this project for the classroom teacher. Appendixes to volume 1 in^ 
elude the achievement and attitude tests used for each grade, the 
In3ervl9e training. Instruments, and the analysis of covar lance for 
the sixth grilde*" (ERIC abstract) 
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106* Thurston r 'D.R. et al. Classroow Behavior-Backcround Factors 
and Psycho-Social Correlatas. Eau Claire County YcflSrth 
Study. I%l-i964 . Eau Clairex Wisconsin State University > 
1964. ED 014 3^5 

Classrooil aggression^ defined ih tl^s study as markedly* Unaccepta- 
ble aggresisiye behavior occurring habitually or frequently in schoolf 
is examined in relation to sext grade, &nd urban-rural status* The 
writers state that neurotic, psychopathic, and social behavior pat- 
^ terns havjS the following four focal causative areas— (1) school* 
(2) home and parents, (3) cultural milieu of the neighborhood and 
its community, and (4) goals and standards, which prev#il at cityt 
state and national 4evels» The research correlates approved and 
disapproved^classroom behavior of 384 rural and tirban otiys and girls 
from the third, sixth, and ninthr grades* These children were iden- 
tified as showing consistently approved or disapproved behaVior* 
The study extended from May 1961 to May i963« Half the SjunpJie was 
di^awn and studied tKe first ye^i^, and half was drawn and studied 
the second year* Findings indicate that both the urban and rural 
disapproved^ child had many familial disadvantages and manifested 
the following character istic8»(l) argumeniive, (2) low or average 
intelligehcet (3) low opinion of adults, (4) f^ejective of parents, 
d X5) non-classroom orientation* Wide use is made of charts to 
esent all. data* (ERIC abstract) . 
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109* Tolar, A«, and Lane* P«A« Educational biackgrounds of t«i)ichers 
who differ' in attitudes toward child behavior* Psycholog- 
ical Reports . 1967, 21(1), 179^ 180. 



Purpose ^ To determine if there is a relationship between teachers* 
years of experience and their attitudes toward children's be|t)avior8i 

Procedure^ The subjects were 118 elementary school teachers whose 
median years of teaching ranged from 3 to 24*5 years* ^ ^ 

Teachers and psychologists were asked to rate each of the 295 behav- 
ioral descriptions on the Staten Uland Behavidr Scale (Mandell and 
Silberstein, 1%5^ as being either normal or abnormal* 

Result ; ^ * More experienced teachers toward, the normality 

ofcfnTd, behavior resembled those of the clinical psychologists^ but 
the less experienced teachers differed markedly in that they ascribed 
pathology to a greater number of behaviors* ^ ^ 

This study indicated that teacher attitudes may be a function of the 
extent of exposure to children* 
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no* Tom> C.L. lhai Tiiachers Rtwd to Pupils in ttSa Middle Grades * 
(Ph.D; dissertation, Ohio State University) 
ED 041 887 



To ascertain, classify, and eval^jKate the quality of' prose and. 
poetry rted to pupils in grades 4-6 by their teachers and to deter- 
mine some, of the situational factoris that affected the reading, a ^ 
30<-itm questionnaire contair^ing objective multiple choice items 
(concerning teacher background, Ubrary facilitiesjT and read-aloud 
practices) and open-ended items (requesting the titles of prose imd 
poems that teachers had read to their pupils from September 1967 to 
January 1969) was sent t^ 1,020 teachers in five states. Informa- 
tion was obtained from 382 teachers^ obiective items were analyzed - 
with Ohio State Questionnaire Analysis Computer Program while the 
quality of each title was measured on a four-point ^scale determined 
by its raiing in two current staindard bibliographies. Findings 
indicated that (l) a large proportion of teachers value reading 
aloud to th^ir pupils;' (2) the prose and poetry choices of men and 
women teachers vary little; (3) more fiction than nonffction is read . 
aloud and the fiction read is of higher quality; (4) reading choices 
depend on what is easily available in textbooks and the^ school 
library; and (3) teachers nfed to know more about children's books 
and poetry, especially contemporary materials* (ERtC abstract) 
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111* Tr^ffingar, D*J# et aU Teachers Attitudes About Creativity * 
ED 013 ^03 



To determine the effects of an inSterv ice program on teachers' 
attitudes about creativityt;>about 260 teachers and adriiinistratorsy 
from all grade levelSf in a city of about 20tOQO in northern New 
York attended a 4-day institute in creative problero«solving* The 
prq2ram consisted of bhe^hour formal presentations on current tKeory 
and research in creativity and problem-sdiviligt avid discussions of 
th(» presentations* A 14-item attitude surve/f utilizing boifk a 
5*point Likerto-type scale (strongly aigree or disagree) and a rating 
on a 5-p6int scale of the tr'uth of a statement was administered 
before and after the program* It was found that after the program 
(A) more teachers agreed with the statements, (1) ^The creative 
child is not likely to be well-^liked by his classmatest^ (2) *it 
is possible to improve students* ability to think creatively and to 
solve problamst^ (3) *t could identify the ctl^ildren in my classroom 
who are the most creativer^ .and (4) ••There i$ a very thin line 
between the very creative act and the pathological and (B) more 
teachers disagreed with the statements^ (l) •fOur efforts to improve 
creativity are in vain because it is probably a national strength^^^ 
and (2) ••Most paper and pencil tests do not rreally measure students^ 
creative abilities*'^ It is concluded that such inseryice programs 
are valuable in developing increased understanding of creativity* 
(ERIO abstract) > 
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112. Tuckroan,'B. Study df the interactive effects of ioaching , 
stylo and. student personality. Proceedings of the 77th 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion . 1%9, 4, 637-638. . 



Purpose . In this study, it was hypothesized that nondirective 
teachers would be preferred by students classified as abstract- 
independent or nonauthoritarian whl^ directive teachers would be , 
preferred by students classified a^oncratet-dependent or authori- 
tarian. , ^ ' \ 

Procedure . The sample included 344 male students in the eleventh 
or twelfth grades of a vocational-technical high school. Students 
classified their teachers on- the di recti ve-nondirective dimension 
by the Student Perception of Teacher Style Scale (SPOTS), Of 40 
teachers, six of 20 vocational teachers and six of 20 nonvocatiortftl 
teachers scoring at least, one SP below 'their respect iv» groiip M^n 
were classified as directive, and six of each scoring one SB above, 
were classified as nondirectiv^. Students in their classes completed 
. the Interpersonal Topical Inventory (ITI)f a fdrced-choice msasure 
of abstract-independent and concrete-dependent personality, and 
the California Snort Form of the F scale. At the end of ^ the schooF ^ 
year,^ the same students completed measures of course satisfaction 
and teacher preference. Two->ray analyses of variance wers performedi 
for each of the three dependent measures: course satisfaction, 
teacher preference, and course ^ades. Separate analyses were 
performed for the 1^1 and F scale. 

Results . Ruults demonstrated that students were more satisfied ^ 
with and preferred nondirective teaching. In general, nonauthori- 
tarian students were more satisfied. Nonauthoritariaif and abstract- 
independent students were more satisfied with nondirective than 
directive teachings while authoritarian and concrete-dependent stu- 
'dents did not differentiate. Students received higher grades with 
nondirective teachers, perhaps justifying the inference that they 
learned more. Concerning eflectiveness, the «tudy suggests that it 
would seem that being liked S necessary but not necessarily suffi"*- 
cient for effectiveness. It ^s also suggested that teachers develop 
the capacity to teach nondirectivelv, especially when there is a 
preponderance of students who are abstract. 
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113* Tumor, R«U> and Denri^y D.A. Taache'r characteristics, 
taachar behavior , arid changes in pupil creativity. 
Elementary School Journal . 1969, 69> 265-270. 



Purpose . To correlate personal-social characteristics of teachers 
with changes in pupil cnaracteri sties, 

\ Procadura ^ Five teacher character isikss-r-Warrhtlv-Spo 
Vtnvolvementy Educational Viewpointy Organ izat ion ya^^ 
'%er6{ used* To obtain this data^ 2Qi^eachers filled out Form Eo6 
of the Characteristics Schedule frc^the Behavioral Dimensions of 
Teachers* Seven teacher behaviors«^Teacher*Pupil RelationshiOf 
Motivational Climate^ Encouragement of Unusual Pupil Responses^ 
Teacher Initiative in Control of instruction vs« Pupil Initiativst 
Variation in Materials and Activitiesy Adaptation to Individual 
PupilSf and Teacher Approach»*-were rated by the Denny-*Rusch-lve$ * 
Classroom dreativity .Observation Schedule* Each teacher was ob«> 
served on three ocoasionjs by a team of three observers* 

To obtain the measure C^change in pupil character isticsy adapted^, 
forms of creativity tests developed by Guilford, Merrifield, & Cox 
(1961) were admirrist^red to 788 pupils in October^ 1965 and again « 
in April, 1966. " 

Reyilts * I!t w4s found that there was a tendency for each of the 
teacher characteristics, except $tability,"to be related to a ) 
particular measure of pupil creativity and to a restricted measure 
of teacher classroom behaviors* ■ 

Warmth-Spontaneity and Involvement were found to be positivelv asso- 
ciated with pupil increases in Redefinition, with the former holding' 
a much stronger relationship than the latter* Educationar Viewpoint 
at iHb child-ceotered pole"^ is as<|ociated with increases in pupils^ 
Spontaneous Flexibility* ' 

A fourtli teacher characteristic. Organization, was n^atively asso- 
ciated with pupils* Ideational Fluency* Here it seems that the 
Organization scale contains many items that would separate teachers 
who would and would not have difficulty in controlling pupils* Thus, 
the higher scores on this scale tend to represent teachers who very 
likely have gained control of pupils at some expense to pupil crea- 
tivity. [ ; 
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H«nc«9 there fippaar to, be certain teacher characteristics and 
behaviors whicn migh^^^ be fostered by schools that want to encourage 
pupils' creativHy." ^ 

*" » ■ • 

Coiwjisnt > This article lends support to the validity of the Charac- 
Eristics Schedule and to parts of the Denny«Busch«lves Classroom 
Creativity Observation Schedulen although the limits in sample size 
and in representativeness cannot be ignored* 
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114. Urbach, A Study of Recurring Patterns of Teaching , 1966. 
ED 028 153, ^ 



Three secondary school teachj^rs (A, B and C) participated in a 
study to determine if teachers use a repeating pattern of verbal 
iiistriictiofial techniques and if there are common instructional pat- 
terns among >teachers« Sixteen observation records of interaction 
sequences for each teacher showed that teacher A exhibited the most 
complex system of verbal instructional techniques characterized by 
a very rapid rate of teacher pupil interaction: teacher (displaying 
patterns intermediate between < teachers A and C] was characterized 
by a lecture-quest ion«>answer sequence with a |reat number of studen^t- 
initiated responses; and teacher G had a consistent^ recurring pat«* 
tern of extended leeture with short si;udent responses to questions. 
An Interaction Sequence Graph (based oh Flanders' 10 categories of 
interaction) was constructed from observation records. Comparisons 
of the teachers* patterns in the graphs (made in terms of . those 
sequences which appeared in every observation record » those which 
appeared in half^ and those whicn appeared in less than half) showed ; 
tnat each teacher did exhibit a repeating pattern of verbal instruct . 
tional techniques^ but because each teacher exhibited such diversity, , 
it was not possible to demonstrate a common pattern amoV^ all thr^ 
teachers* (ERIC abstract) ^ , ' ' 
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115« falborgf H«\J« Taacher Personality and Glassroom Cliiiiata > 
1967. ED 014 471 - 



Purpose . To discover if personality characteristics) needs^ valuest 
and attitudes of teachers predict classroom climate. 

Procedure. The subjects were 36 linale teachers of physics who had 
enrolled in a briefing session for a new high school physics course. 
Each received the Allport-^Vernon-Lindzey^Study of Values (AVL), the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (^PS)^ and' the Minneso^ 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). A sample of the students (approx- 
imately 2Q^) in the subjects* physics classes were administered the 
Classroom Climate Questionnaire (CCQ), which had been developed for 
this study. It tries to relate 29 measures of teacher personality 
to 18<^ dimensions of classroom climate. The CCQ was simultaneously 
administered along with the AVL» the IWimon-Nelson intellig^ce 
^cale, and the Personal Opinion Survey. ^ 

Besults . Analysis of the data indicate that those with needs to 
interact with others^ bath aggressively ^d aff iliatively, tend iq 
have control led, goal«»directed classes. Teachers with dependence^ 
power, order^ and change naeds tend to have more formal,^ subservi*- 
ent climates with little animosity among students. Those subjects \ 
with the personality pattern of a self«*centered individual tend to 
have lower group status, loose supervision of student^s work, and 
are disorganized and constrained^ 
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116« Ward, B« Indepwidant lilathiiraatics Learning as a Function of 
Taachar Behaviora l Ba^kalev> Californiat Far Waat Labor«> 
atory for Educational Research and Developmehtt 197 U 

/ ED 048 002 - 



Purpose^ Two null hypotheses were tested regarding variables intro- 
duced in individualized instruction: l) that no pupil performance 
differences would occur in group and individual learning treatments; 
2) that teacher use of seven behaviors comprising .three categories- 
causing learner awareness of learning goalst "evoking learning per- 
formance (including comoleiion of the leiarning task and provision of 
motivation for learning)) ^d assessing learning outcomes-^-will bear 
no relation to the* prediction of variance in pupil post-unit scores* 
independent learning is defined as learning occurring without direct 
teacher supervision^ planned in individual teacher-pupil meetincsV 
and self-j^ced by the pupil. Tn the group learning situation, the 
teacher directly supervises the pupil's work* Tasks, discussions, 
arid activities assigned by the teacher to the group as a whole are 
included* f " 

Procedure ^ Thirty^four teachers, 18 who had recei^ a special' 
minicourse in the use C3rf this seven teacher behaviors and 16 who Kay|„ 7 
received no training, volunteered for the study* Of the 34 teachera, 
ten trained and nine untrained teachers were assigned to teach an 
instructional unit on mathematics measuremer(t .using independent 
learning procedures* The remaining eight trained and seven untrained 
teachers taught the same unift using group learning procedures* The 
population was 314 pt^ils* 

TeachfT behavior was sampled by use of 30-minute video tape record- 
ings* Scoring of teacher use of specified behaviors was made by 
two independent observers who rated a behavior on a three-point 
qualitative rating scale* Pupil performance was measured by pre- 
tend fosttests tapp^ing mastery of unit objectives* Pupils* genereil 
learning ability and level of mathematics achievement were Ilso 
assessed* These two measures and the pftftest served as independent 
variables while posttest scores comprised the dependent variable* 

Resulta * A posteriori IScheffe contrasts indicated: (l) that the 
trained independent teachers significantly differed from the un- 
trained independent and untrained group teachers; and (2) the 
trained group teachers differed significantly from the untrained 
group teachers but not from the trained or untrained indepimdent 
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t«ach«rs. A conMrvativ* tr«aiini«nt of th« data ravealsd' that only 
\hm approach to learning variable was aiignificani and occurrad in 
favor of tha group approach* 

An implication of this atudy is that whan tho loarning anvironmant 
is contant and aatarial controUad, a group loarning situation is . 
superior to an indapsndani laarnir^ situation, Tha astimata of 
variance obtainad and the appearance of different behaviors for the 
independent as compared with the group treatmant tuggest that assess- 
Ment of specif ic teacher behaviors may help define 'effective teach- 
ing* for differing instructional situations. 
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in* Weber f W»A» Relationships Between Teacher Behavior and Pupil 
Creativity in the Elementary SchooK Paper read at Ameri- 
^ can Educational Be$earch Association Annual Meeting, 1968» 
ED 028 150 



A four-»year study was -conducted to test the hypothesis that indirect 
teacher behavioris foster pupil creativity more than do direct teacher 
. / behaviors. Multivariate composite scores der/ived from interaction 
analysis data were used to classify 180 elementary school students 
{^ho had the same teacher for. gci^es 1 through 3, and a different 
teacher in grade 4) as having exp^ienced one of four teaching behav* 
ior combinations; indirect or dirjsct all four years; indirect for 
three years and direct in the fourth year; and direct with indirect 
in the fourth year. Student responses to a creative thinking test 
composed within the framework of two forms of creative expression, 
verbal and figurative, were compared with their teacher behavior 
, experience* nesults suggest that verbal creativity is fostered more 
under the influence of indirect teacher behaviors, and that f igural 
creative potentialities are encouraged more under the influence of 
consistent patterns of teaching behaviors. It would seem, then, that 
consistently indirect teachihg behavior would encourage the growth 
of both veroal and f igural creative expressiont (ERIC abstract) 
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118* Westbrook, A* Taachers* racogntiion of problem behavior arkf 
referrals of children to pupil personnel services* Jour*-* 
nal of Educational Research ^ 1970, 63(9), 391-394. 



Purpose . To see whether teachers* recognition of problem behavior 
was reflected in actual referrals to Pupil Pen^onnel Services* 

Procedure* A four-point rating scale was used for 43 behavior 
problems incorporated into a questionnaire* Also included the 
questionnaire was a'^quec^tion as to what referrals would have been 
made if services were ideally able to handle all referrals* Subjects 
were 104 teachers* ' 

• / 

Results * There wer* 41 referrals for withdrawn behavior, 63 refer-^ 
rals for aggressive behavior, and 232 referrals for learning problems* 
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l\% White^ W.F. Affective Dimensions of T#ach6r8 of Disadvantaged 
Children in Six Majority Negro School Diatricts > 1969^ 
ED 028 833 . 



During a sunmer institute at the University of Georgia, 10 concepts 
of 144 teachers {120 females and 24 males) were assessed* This 
study examined the structure of the affect that teachers in six 
majority M^ro school districts had on the teacher learning process* 
Twelve adjedjtive pairs were used to measure each of the following 
ten conceptsi (l) this summer's institute , (2) the economically 
deorived child, (3) myself, (4) a Negro teacher, (5) a white teacher, . 
(6) Negro principals, (7) white principals, (8) other teachers, (9) 
a Negro child, and (lO) ,a white child. Teachers* perceptions of 
four concepts shifted significantly over the t#nure of the institufei 
(l) perceived initially as negative and worthless, the '^[ro teacher 
appeared to become more valuable, with a higher measure of personal 
worth; (2) attitude toward the summer institute improved) (3) 
teachers developed more independence in their attitudes and possessed 
fflore*<^o strength in resolving feelings about teaching in disadvantaged 
areas; and (4) at the conclusion of the institute, tihe concepts of 
the white child and the Negro child reflected the cohicern of Federal 
programs for deprived childrent regardless of race* (ERIC abstract) 
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120, Wn«^, D«K. Racial attitudes of inner-city t«kchers« 4)rban 
Education ^ 1971, 6(2/3), 273-278. 





Purpos» > Prior studies have indicated that inner*»city school 
' teacnors exhibit least favorable attitudes toward non-white and 

disadvantaged students^ The purpose of this study was to assess 
. the racial attitudes of inner-city teachers* 

Procedure * The 272 subjects were taken from the same urban school 
system used in the Coleman Report (l%6) and in a study by the 
National Advisory Comnission on Civil Disorders (1968)« . Each received 
a questionnaire (Wiles, 1969)>rhich tapped attitudes via 30 forced- 
choice items* 

Results * Analysis of the data indicates that these inner-city 
teachers exhibit contradictory attitudes about racial integration 
of schools* They agree on the value of integration in terms of 
- promotii3g_academic achievement, better self-concepis, and. better 
relations, but disagree on the means and plans for int^ration* 
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121. Williams, F. et aU Attitudinal Corralatas of Chjidran^r 
Speech Characteristics. Final Raporp Austin: Tc^cas 
University Gen^terlfor Communication ReseQirch, 1971 # 
ED 052 213 



Purposes , (l) lo discover if a two-factor Judgmental model of con** 
t i denc^eager ness and ethnic ity-nonstandardness could be replicated 
with ihe use of video tapes and other teacher and pupil popMl^tions. 

(2) To determine if the judgmntal process tended to reflect a 
social stereotype elicited quickly and by only a few cues, or whether 
it reflected a more detailed perception* 

(3) To detei^mine the reliptionship of teacher characteristics to 
children's speech. ^ 

(4) To determine what preliminary evidence might be obtained of the 
relation between Jud^nt of speech and a teacher's expectation of ^ 
academic performance.. 

Procedure t Study L Six one-minute video tapes were prepared for 
each of six ethho^status croup: Black Middle (BM) and Black Lower (BL), 
Mexican-American Middle (MM) and Lower (ML), and Anglo Middle (AM) 
and Lower (AL). The tapes weri^ viewed by ID2 undergraduate female 
students enrolled in a course in speech for prospective teachers- 
most were freshmen and sophomores and Anglo. The variations in 
presentation made 6f the tapes were: audio only^(aud.), visual only 
(vis.) and audio-visual (AV). These were administered in a Lindquist 
(1953} Type tV testing design. Subjects were given standard instruc- 
tions for prejpared semantic differential scales and were told the 
task was to see how the children would differ in ratings. 

Results: StujJy I , Children from the middle status group were con- 
sistently rated more favorably on confidence-eagerness than children 
from the low status group Cp<.Ol). EthnicitY-nonstandardness will 
not result in anticipated status differentiation when the child is 
seen, but not heard. 

Procedure: Study lU Six two-minute stimulus video tapes were pr^ 
pared using the same ethno-status distinctions as in Study I. These 
were presented to 15 teachers and prospective teachers from upper 
division and graduate summer courses (14 An^lo, one Black). Ten 
itcims from the semantic differential scale in Study t were used > 
^ with the inclusion of five filler items. These scales were individ- 
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uaHy printed or^ Hollerith data cards. Subjects were tested individ*- 
ually and allowed to request playbacks of the tape* For each video 
tape presentation, subjects wefe given a shuffled deck of 15 scale 
cards and instructed to distribute them on a table a(nd coinplete then 
in any order dbsi red • The subject was to stop the tape and mark the 
scales as soon as he was able to make a judgpient* As each scale was 
completed it was to be deposited in a box« Time taken and order of ^ 
scale completion were noted* 

Resuitag Study I L tt was anticipated that scales pertinent to. * 
ethnicity^nonstandardness ratings would be used prior to those for 
conf idence«eagerness» There was no significant variation* There 
wa§ significant difference in latency of response involvii^ the 
ethnic variable* The order of latencies was; 6 (96»5 sec/T| M 
(91*1 sec«) and A (84«8 sec*)* There was also a signif itant ettw 
nici'^y-by^status interaction (p<»Ol)* 

Procedureg Study MiU Ten items from the Semantic Differential 
Scale (Study t) and five filler items were printed in randomized 
order on a sheet of paper* The subjects from Study It were requested 
to fill in stereotype response booklets consisting of six brief 
descriptions of "^he ethnic and status groups of children in tt^ 
video tapes* All six descriptions were on one page, followed by 
six pages of semantic differential scales* . This «»s done one week 
prior to the video tape presentation* Video tape testing^was done 
* individually (see Study tl)* Three to five days after video taping, 
subiects were once more requested to fill in tne stereotype response 
booklets* 

Results; Study It I * Ratings of stereotyped descriptions of chil- 
dren and their video taped speech samples often corresponded in 
terms of the two judgmental dimensions: confidence-eagerness arid 
ethnicity-nonstandardness (p<*05)* Ther^e was a high correspond^ 
ence between pre- and post-stereotype ratings* 

Procedure; Study IV * Forty-four undergraduate education majors 
(42 female, 2 male), enrolled in a speech course for elementary 
teachersf were shown video tapes of individual 5th and 6th grade 
male children, representative of three ethnic groups* Each child 
was assembling a plastic model car while describing what he was 
doing and what he intended to do with his car* The audio portion / 
of the ta|)es was dubbed* The Anglo child was always paired with 
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the Anglo dub; howavery two Anglo dubs ware paired with the visual 
image of either a MeKican»American or Black child* tt was possible 
to coiopare ratings of standard English speech as paired with chil- 
dren of three ethnic types* 

Two weeks prior to ihe video tape presentation^ subjects comleted i 
a pretest response booklet requesting imagined ratings of a olacik 1 
child, Anglo child, and Mexican-American child on evaluation forms* 

Each group of five or six subjects saw a dubbed standard English tape 
of a Black or Mexican-American, a non-dubbed tape of a Black or Mexi- 
can-American, and an Anglo non-dubbed tape* They were asked to com- 
plete the semantic differential scales (Study T)* 

Resultss Study tV * Resultf,:^ the analysis of variance of ethnicity-, 
nonstandardness ratings revealed a significant main effect on the 
ethnicity dimension (pt<:«00l)« Thus, visual cues of ethnicity did 
bias teachers* Judgnients of the same standard English samples* 

Procedures Study V « Two hundred eighty-eight teachers in an in- 
service training program were shown a series of video tapes described 
in previous studies* Each teacher saw six video tapes involving 
four test sequences* Subjects were asked to fill out test booklets 
which contained 15 speech evaluation scales, an eval^tion form con- 
taining scales for assignment of a child to a graded clasa of 1-5^ 
and 3 sheets of stereotype label stimuli* When the teachers had 
filled out the stereotype label stimuli, the video tapes were shown 
and the evaluation was completed* 

Results! Study V * Low status children were rioted as more ethnic and 
nonstandard than middle* Both Anglo and Bla^ teachers rated Anglo 
children as the least ethnic and nonstandard^^-Jkxican-American 
teachers differentiated only the Black children as the low and middle 
status groups* The only significant variation in conf idence-eagerne6% 
ratings was in terms of ethnicity* In terms of class assignments, 
ethnicity-nonstandardness was the more salient predictor of class 
placement in language arts, math, and social studies predictions* 
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122. Woodworth, W.O., and Salzer, R.T. Black children's speech ' 

and teacher** evaluation, Urbanr Education . 1971, 6(2/3), 
167-173, ■ / . f 

4 • \ * • 



Purpos» > To datarmina if thare is a ralationship batwaaH tha class- 
room taachars' avaluation of a child's charactar and worth, and tha 
child's mannar of ^9paaking« 

Procadura* Tha subjacts wera 119 a lamantary school taachars anrollad 
in graduata profassional aducation coursas in wastarn New Ycrrk* In 
two saparata maatings aach subjact haard two raports«*-ona factual , ona 
mora imaginativ^*suppdaadly praparad by mala sixth grada studants 
for a social studias assignmant* Tha raports wara randomly raad by 
black and whita studants* ^ 

Results* Analysis of the data indicates taachars^ preferred material 
presented by the whita student* The authors concluded* that tha sub* ^ 
jacts identified the black child's voice with his racial background 
and the assumed negative achievement expectation* ^ 
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123* Ym, A«H« Interpersonal attitudes of;^ tciachers and advantaged 

and disadvantaged pupils* Journal of Human Resources * 1968» 
3^3), 327-345. ' ^ 



Purpose . To study teachers' attitudes toward childrjen and pupils' 
attitudes toward their teachers "as dependent variables in determin- 
ing the characteristics of teachers; of advantaged and teachers pf 
disadvantaged pupils. ' 

Procedure . The subjects in 1964-1965 were lOO i n termed i at e-gra<je 
teachers and their pupils in 34 public elementary schools in the 
middle-class neighborhoods of Austin and San Anton iof Texas and . 
San Franc is6a, California. The second group of subjects (1965- ^ 
1966) were 112 teachers and their pupils in 16 public schools locat- 
ed in lower-class neighborhoods of cities in central Tdxas. ^ 

Teachers' attitudes were measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and a semantic differential scale (Osgood , Suci and Tan- 
nenbaum, 1957). Pupils' attitudes were measured by the ••About My 
Teacher** inventory (Beck, 1964). . 

Results . Statistical analysis foun^ the following variables to have 
significant sources of variation: l) pupils' social class; 2) teacher's 
sex; 3) grade level; 4) teacher's years of experience; 5) pupils' 
ethnic-social class characteristics, ^ho last varidDle was found to 
be the Most critical factor affecting the teachers' attitudes toward 
th^^tudent. ^ ^ 

Analysis of teachers' affective attitudes indicates that middle-class 
students have teachers that are warm, trustful and sympathetic while 
lower-class students face cold t^^achers who tend to blame and fault 
the students. 

Cdmment . This study indicates the nWed for further investigation 
into the effects of pupil-teacher interaction. 
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'124* Yee, A«H. Sourca-and direction of causal influence in teacher- 
pupil relationships* Journal of Educational Psychology * 
19&, 59(4), 275.28a. — 



Purpose * To investigate the relationship between teachers* aititudesf 
years of teaching experience, and the pupils* social class* 

Procedure * The subjects were^^ 402 teachers and their pupils in 32 
schools in msddleo-class neighborhoods in the San Francisco bay area 
and central Texas, and 110 teachers and the ir^ pupils in i8 schools 
in lower-class neighborhoods in central Texas* 

Teachers* attitudes were measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and a semantic differential scale (Osgood, Suci and Tan>- 
nenbaum, 1957^ prepared for this study with **My jClass^ as the concept* 
Students* attitudes were measur^ by the About Uy Teacher^ inventory 
(Beck, 1964)* 

Results* Statistical analysis of the data indicates that teachers ^ 
exert more influence oh pupils from schools located in lower-class^ 
neighborhoods than on pupils from middle-class neighborhoods; mid- 
dle-class pupils and their teachers have more mutual influence 
relationships; and greater differences exist between levels of pupils** 
social class than between levels of teacher experience* 

Comment * These findings are similar to Yee*s study published in 
Journal of Human Resourtees > 1968, 3(3), 327-345* The same popula- 
tion was used* 
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125. Zahorikf J« Teacher verbal feedback tlnd content development* 
Journal of Educational Research * 1970f 63, 419-423. 



Purgose* This research set out to investigate the relationship of 
teacher verbal^feedback to phase and type of venture used in' content 
development during discussion lessons* Specifically focussed on \irere8 
l) the differences existing between types of feedback employed during 
the medial phase of ventures and the types employed, during the termi-^ 
nal phase of ventures^ 2) the differences existinc in the types of 
feedback employed during the^medial phase among the various kinds 
of ventures; 3} the differences existing in types of feedback employed 
during the terminal phase among the various kinds of ventures* 

Procedure * Ventures are units of discourse based on content* Six 
are used in this study^informatory, concept, causal, resKson, pro* 
cedural, and evaluative* Sixteen' types of feedback composed of com- 
binations of seven feedback elements' wer.e used including: simple 
praise-confirmation; positive answer repetition; response develop* 
ment solicitation; response development statement; response improve^ 
nient solicitation; several-answers solicitation; and different topic 
lesson progression* Medial feedback ia teapher verbal feedback oc- 
curring within a venture while terminal feedback occurs at the end of 
a venture* 

Subjects of this study were eight third-grade and seven sixth-grade 
teachers and the pupils in their classes* Each teacher taught one 
current events discussion lesson based on the same consent ror each 
grade level* These 15 lessons were recorded on tape and later trans- 
cribed and analyzed using Smith's and the investigator's criteria*.. 
Analysis was also done by comparing medial and terminal feedback gen- 
erally and in relation to the various types of ventures* Signifi- 
cance of difference in feedback usage was determined by chi-squafe* 

Results * results indicate that there i<s a clear relationship 
between teacher verbal ftedback and phase and type of venture* Sig- 
nificant differences were found between the types of feedback employed 
during the medial phase and ih^ types employed during the terminal 
phase* Important differences were also uncovered in relation to me- 
dial feedback and in relation to terminal feedback among the various 
types of ventures* ^ 

While some of these results are not unexpected, others are* The find- 
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iiig ihat respdns<i devolop(Mht solicitation and sevoral-linswers . 
solicitation are niadial feedback behavior is not su^jarising since 
these feedback behaviors invite further content developnent from 
pupils. The finding that praising and repeating are used at both 
positionar is surprising since previous findings state that these 
behaviors indicate closure, this ^i^sonance is explained in noting 
that mild encouragement, pralte, and repetition signal content devel- 
opment, but when they are both used in the same feedback statement, 
they signal closure* 

The nature and use of response development statement was also unex- 
pected. Calling for response development is a medial feedback be- 
havior whi le giving response development is a terminal behavior at 
the end of a venture. 
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126» Zimmdrman, B« The relationship botweeh teacher classroom 

behavior and student school anxiety levels* Psychology . 
in the Schools * 1970, 7, 89-93* ,f 



Purpose ^ This stud^y attempts to describe, empirically, the nature p 
.of teacher and pupil individual differences and similarities in 
formal classroom communication* 

Procedure * Nine English classes, three at each of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade levels, were audio taped for 50 rtiinutes on 
five usually consecutive days* Observers noted the names of each 
pupil and wnether a pupil would enter discussions voluntarily or 
at the teacher *s request* Teacher and pupil speech was timed* 

Teacher differences in encouraging pupil participation^were measured 
by computing, separately for each teacher, the producK'bf the mean^ 
length of each student communication and the mean number of communi- 
^tions per student* ^he class products ranged from a low of 45*50 
to a high of 156*11* These values differ sign if^icantly for grade 
level: the value for grade seven is- 141*96, for grade eight it is 
69*33, and for grade nine it is 46*95* 

ftesult .s* These classes were desci^i^ed as clecjrly ^verbal kingdoms**' 
Slightly more than half (5^) of B^i class time was classified as 
formal communication* Teachers were dominant contributors. in all 
cases accounting for 63*^ of class speaking* 

Principal characteristics of pupil formal communication ar^ brevity 
and inequality of distribution,. with the typical student making an 
average of two statements per class session of eight-and-a-half 
words in length* One of tne statements would be at the student^s 
own behest, the other at the teacher's reouest* Statements are 
usually directed to the subject matter* very rarely might a stu- 
dent speak ^out about prohibitory or disciplinary matters* 

The seventh grcule teachers allow more pupil partici^tion than ei- / 
ther the eighth or ninth grade teachers* ' Teacher differences were 
also noted as to the extent of distribution of pupil interactions 
between voluntary and nonvoluntary involvement* Two teachers heavi- 
ly controlled access to communication, while in two other classes 
tne majority (two thirds to three-quarters) of pupil communication 
was done on th6^upils* initiative* tt was also found that a pupil 
in any seventh grade class or in one of the ninth grade clasps 
expected the teacher to call for his participation more often if 
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he iMis voluntarily* a. high rat# inttractor; this further Increases 
such a pupil's voluntary statements^^ Relationships found here are 
thus sujKgestive and heuristic rather than definitive* 

ComM£vt^ One methodological point of contention in this study seems 
to be the focus on student verbalizations as indicators of teacher 
behavior* 
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127« . ZiMMrman, B*, and Bergan, J*R* Intallectual Operations in 
Teacher*Child Interaction ^ Tucson: Arizona University, 
1968^ ED 039 Oil 



Purpose ^ tn light of the heavy emphasis on content iwstery in our 
classrooms, it was Itypothesized that teachers will tend to ask more 
questions in the cognition category of Gkiilford^s Structure of In- 
tellectual Operations (10) than in other intellectual operations 
categories (such as problem solving and creativity)* Itt^ms 
secondly hypothesized that training in a process curriculum— the 
Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM}-H»wculd modify teacher question- 
asking behavior so that the cognition category was less emphasized* 
Specifically 9 it was said that experimental program (EP) teachers, ^ 
when conned to non-program (MP) teachers, would ask more percep— I 
tual questioQSy more divergent production questions, more conver- 
gent production questions, and more evaluation questions* 

Procedure* Four school districts employing the TEEM Follow Through 
Program, located in Iowa, Texas, Louisiana, and Georgia, were se- 
lected to participate in the study. From these districts 42 EP 
and 75 NP first grade teachers were selected for observation* Pu- 
pils reflected a variety of socio-cultural groups* 

The TEEM Program emphasizes the development of intellectual process 
in early elementary school children* Implementation of TEEM involves: 
1) classroom instructional staff (teacher aides, teafcher^^ teacher 
trainees); 2) parent coordinators (who work to organize and^^develop \ 
significant parent involvement); and 3) school psycho log ists\( serv- 
ing as consultants to instructional personnel and parents concerning 
learning and adjustment in children)* 

Selected teachers were audio taped for 40 minutes during normal 
classroom interaction. Coders trained in the 10 model worked in 
teams of two, categorizing teacher questions* The seven Ideate^ 
gories include, perceptual questions, cognition questions, memory 
questions, divergent production questions, and convergent produc* 
t ion questions* 

Data were analyzed using a repeated measures Analysis of variance 
design* A highly significant interaction indicated that EP teachers 
differed from NP teachers in several 10 categories. EP teachers 
exhibited a significantly greater percentage of perceptual questions 
and ••other*' questions and a significantly smaller percentage of 
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cognition €und liMiory quastiont^ 

In obtaining a rapresentative profile of patterns of teacher question 
ing of disadvantage<i 'cHildren (based on schools in areas 

with a mean income of less than |&tOOO)» EP teachers were excluded 
since they were recipients of special train ing« U was found from 
this analysis that cc^nition questions coffijprised 37«2 percenty 
^other^ questions 29«1 percent^ divergent production questions 14*2 
percent^ memory questions I0«4 percent^ perceptual questions 4«3 
percent f and evaluation questions only 3 percent of total teacher 
questions* 

Resultt # The most striking findings say the authors^ was that an 
inordinate emphasis is placed on factual knowledge in early education 
while other intellectual operations vital to productivitv in cur 
changing society are not stressed in teacher question-asking behavior 
Since the disadvantaged child^ lacks verbal skills^ he has much dif«» 
ficulty producing or retrieving verbally presented factual knowledge* 
tn another study based on the current samplet the authors found tmt 
EP teachers elicited significantly more cnild talk than MP teachers* 
This prevents the teacher's imposition of intellectual demands not 
present in the child's repertoire and capitalizes on the PK)ti vati on 
inherent in success*- Thusv-^the experiiMntal finding based on TEEM 
training, indicating significant change in teacher question asking-^ 
behavior from a content i^astery approach to an intellectual process 
approach, is especially promising with regard to the motivation of 
disadvantaged children* 
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LIST OF ANNOTATIONS BY DESCRIPTOR CATEGORY 



Reforances ara to entry numbers* Code letters pertaining to topic 
areas are indicated in parentheses fol lowing the descriptor listed. 
Code letters pertaining to gra,de levels (PSL - pre-scho&ly EPL - 
primary or elementary* JHL - junior high oK'high, CUL - college or 
university) are subheadings within each descriptor. In the body 
of the text, code letters appear in the upper right hand corner on 
the first page of each entry* 



Attitudes toward students* influences upon (Ats)* 10* 21* 34* 35, 
42, 35, 60, 82, S3, 98, 100, 111, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124; PSL, 26, 
45, 54, 63, 78; EPL, 1, 2, 9, 17, 18, 47, 58, 61, 63, 64, 66, 92, 
104, 109, 122, 123; JHL, 2, 28, 31, 81, 88; CUL, 73, 85 

Behavioral aspects, relationship of teacher behavior to ^ 
•"-background, qualifications, experience (Beb), 19, 124; PSL, 54,^ 
^ , 63; EPL, 1, 61, 63, 72, 109; JHL, 12, 87; CUL, 74 

/ ' —classroom climate (Bee): PSL, "51, 102; EPL, 2, 20, 56, 80; JHL, 2, 

52, 96, 115 

—discipline (B^). 27; PSL, 50; 70, 72, 83, 84; JHL, 81 
—interaction between student and teacher (Bei), 42, 46, 55, 86, 90, 
97, 99, 100, 101, 118, 124; PSL, 25, 45, 59, 78; EPL, 11, 17, 18, 

29, 36, 39, 44, 47, 48, 56, 59, 66, 71, 80, 92, 104, 107, 113, 
123; JHL, 15, 22, 28, 76, 77, 89, 96, 126; CUL, 23, 49, 65, 67, 
73 

—personality characteristics of teacher (Bep), 21, 34, 46, 57, 86, 
95; PSL, 51; EPL, 5, 24, 41, 69, 113, 116; JHL, 33, 77, 112, 115; 
CUL, 74, 91 

—rating of teacher behavior by students (Ber), 86, 95, 124; EPL,. 

104; JHL, 12, 22, 112; CUL, 4, 13, 49, 67, 68 
—strategy, style, method or technique of instruction (Bes), 14, 

30, 60, 101; PSL, 16, 26, 32, 43, 5?; EPL, 8, 29, 37, 56, 59, 7U 

80, 84, 103, 105, 110, 116, 117, 127; JHL, 37, 40, 52, 103, 105, 
114; CUL, 13, 49, 74 

—verbal and non-verbal communication (Bev), 38, 53, 57, 90; EPL, 20, 
39, 79, 83, 106, 125; JHL, 6, 7, 33, 75, 114, 126; CUL, 13, 91 

Comparing student and teacher attitudes (Com): EPL, 3, 64; JHL, 15, 

81, 94 . 

Culturally disadvantaged children, minority groups, racial issues 
(Die), 10, 21, 34, 35, 82, 93, 98, 119, 120, 121, 124; PSL, 25, 
32, 43, 54, 78, 102; EPL, 1, 2, 9, 18, 47, 103, 108, 122, 123, 
127; JHL, 2, 28, 31, 89, 103, 106 
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Exceptional children, disturbed children (Exc), 19, 118; PSl, 16, 
63; EPL, 61, 63, 106 

Gifted children (6if)s EPL, 69; JHL, 12 . ' 

Pygfnalion or expectancy effect, self-fulfilling prophecy (Pyg), 35, 
99, 121; EPL, 17, 36, 44, 48, 62, 122; JHL, 31, 76 

Special programs, study institutes, in-sorvice training (Spe), 10, 
21, 46, 93, 98, 111, 119;^ PSL, 25, 32, 43* 51, 54, 78, 102; EPL, 9, 
20, 29, 37, 41, 71, 79, 84, 103, 105, 107, 116, 127; JHL, 6, 7, 37, 
96, 103, 105 

Student achievement (Stu), 14, 93, 97; PSL, 26, 32, 59, 78; EPL, 5, 
11, 20, 24,^, 59, 62, 64, 69, 107, 113, 116, 117; JHL, 40, 7,6, 
87, 89, 96; CUL, 67, 68, 73 

Tests and meaisurement, methods of behavior analysis (Tern), 19, 30, 
38, 46, 53, 90, 97, 101; PSL, 16, 43; EPL, 29, 37; JHL, 6, 15, 22, 33 
37, 40, 52, 75; CUL, 4, 68, 74 
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